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INTRODUCTION 


inantfoliinefi?fi( of German Mvt 

G ermany, tiie Land of the Centre, must elaborate within itself, 
and also express, the great antitliesis between the eastern and 
western worlds of culture and the contrar\' natures of the northern and 
southern races of men. It is significant that the lesson taught by Goethe, 
the man who brought German cultxure to its highest perfection, should 
culminate in the knowledge that not tlie achievement of a goal, but the 
stri\Tng after a goal forms the ultimate meaning of life. 

Raphael achieves, he therefore becomes divine in form, but the content 
remains fettered to the earth. Durer strives after a goal, his form, there- 
fore, remains in many ways boimd to the earth, whilst the spirit lifts itself 
above the earthly. 

It is from such contrarieties as these that we must seek an explanation 
for the mamfoldness and contrarieties of phenomena in the art life in 
Germany, things which easily confuse die layman, but which stimulate the 
artistic soul in the profoimdest manner. This also explaiiA the contrast 
between the keenest observation of nature on the one hand and ideal 
spirituality and phantasy on the other. 

He, therefore, who measmes German art with die values derived from 
predilections which have grown out of formal and southern conception 
of Art, will not do justice to its nature. But he — and it is precisely the 
modem human being who inclines to such a conception — he who is sen- 
sible of the polarity of thinking and of feeling, will find in the mediaeval 
cathedrals which lie close to the heart of the Germanic soul even far be- 
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yond the irontit^r^ uf Germany, in the altars and in the ^[oldsniith’s \\'ork 
of the shrines in the Rhineland, in the castle? which stretch from Cour- 
land to the Rhine in a rin^ ai-ound Germany and crown the hills of its 
great river- valleys, <5iich a one \^'ill find in the portait-art of Diirer, Hol- 
bein. and Cranach, in the castle? of the Renaissance and the Baroque, in 
liie houses of the Gennan burghers, in the peculiarities of the cit)’-parks. 
in the landscape-painting of the nineteenth centur}\ and finally in the 
grapliic art even of the latest period — will find ever}*where the same essen- 
tial features which thrill and shake the soul because they seek to seize the 
root of tilings by ever}- mean? of the spirit and of outward power, seek to 
reveal and to represent the inner essence of things. From such elements 
he \idll be able to understand tiie manifoldncss and the complicated nature 
as well a? the charm ot German creation in art. 

Ed\s:in Reddob 

★ 



2(illjrei3^t Btirer 


A lbrecht Durer is considered the world over the greatest German 
- painter. And liis fame is due to a certain extent to his engravings 
and Avoodcuts. His works, when the pictures, drawings, and graphics are 
included, number tw'elve hundred. 

His personal appearance is known to the w orld through his portrait ot 
himself w hich now' hangs in the Pinacotheca in Munich. It is dated loC C 
and bears the Latin inscription: “Albertus Durerus Norictis ipsum me 
propriis hie effingeham coloiibus aetatis anno XW 111*’ — Albrecht Dui*er 
from Numberg 1 have here painted myself in natural colors at the age ol 
28. Those who know' Durer's manner of painting think that this picture 
was done somewhat later about 1505, shortly before Dtirefs famous 
journey to Venice. 

Be this as it may, this picture is not only a portrait of Durer but a por- 
traiture of German art in general. Ever since the German peoples and 
tribes settled in the plains north of the Alps, tliey longed for Italy, for the 
land of the sun and the ‘-eternal blue skies”. And wdth this came tlie long- 
ing for the ait of this country, for the great, simple, ariose form. It is just 
Diirer who his whole Hf'e combined these tw'o souls in his breast Even in 
the w-ander years of his \outh he turned his footsteps tow'ard Italy, and 
when in the autumn of 1505 as a mature man he crossed the^Alps to Italy, 
he stayed a year and a half in the “promised land” of great and free draw'- 
ing and the enlightened singing line. 

And this duality, this mixture of Noithem and Southern art, discloses 
itself in this great portrait of himself in Munich. If a horizontal line is 
draw n directly through the middle of the picture the upper half shows a 
compactly constructed triangle of equal sides: the head framed by hair, 
w hich falls to the shoulders. In the middle which is free from hair is the 
face, w’bich Durer drew according to his “rules of proportion”, and “ideal- 
ized”. This position, which seems as though it w^ere fixed for eternity, he 
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ha.- produced by a harmonious proportioning: a third ol* the middle of the 
face from tlie eyebrows to the bottom of the nose, a third the under pari 
of the face T^dth mouth and chin. The eyes rest between o\al rounded 
iids. look parallel and wdth a fixed stare toward the front. Tlie mouth has 
a seriou® steadfast expression. Tlius this head stands there, enthroned, as 
It were. — perhaps not absolutely a portrait, but yet as Durer would have 
made himself had he been his own sculptor. 

^‘Vnd beneath this, beneath that horizontal line, die old “German 
the northern feeling! Tlie arms are not spread out in archings to fill the 
-pace around the body; they are pressed close to it, cut off by the frame 
the\ are forced to the front. Intense and explosive feeling is seen in diis 
pressure, the compelling longing of the Nortli in contrast to the free 
and happier existence of the South. The right hand, one of the most 
beautiful hands that Durer, yes, that German art ever drew, grasps the fur, 
holds its fingers in the thick fur like a pair of pincers. And from this pedes- 
tal the head grows, like a ripe round fruit out of a crowded tangle of roots. 
Speculative and ardent at the same time — as German art — soimds diis 
melody of a physical and psycliical portrait of himself by Albrecht Durer. 

Max Deri 


in <B»ermattt 

G ermany is a land of museums. Judged by the number and variety 
of its museums, it stands at the head of all countries of the world. 
For, apart from the great art museiuns, the large and small cities alike 
possess historical, natural science, technical, and special science collec- 
tions of ever) kind. 

The large number of Geniian museums offers a true mirror of German 
culture whidi unite many specialized tendencies. The characteristics of 
the German clans, different m histor)', dialect, and manner of life — and up 
to a short time ago niled by princely houses — have always strongly in- 
fluenced the development of these collections. 
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Duke Henn's Lion before the Calliedrul in Bruimsrliwcig 
, Biuiuc Figuie, 1 l<i6 


The museums, which we find everywhere in Germany maintained as 
public institutions by the city, province, or community, have a histor\- 
hardly more than a hundred years old. In most cases, however, the roots 
of their existence are much older, their origin often going as far back as 
the Middle Ages. The Princes of the large and small German States were 
the first art collectors — of coiurse from special motives. The desire to dis- 
play their power and wealth by decorating their palaces and castles with 
rare and precious tilings, was the origin of the “Art and Wonder Cham- 
bers” of the Renaissance. These Chambers birried a motley variety of 
jewels, work in precious metals, splendid shrines, costly furniture, paintings 
and sculpture, porcelain, as well as products of foreign culture. In these 
art cabinets lie the common roots of our specialized collections of today. 

The tourist who has but a limited time in which to study German mu- 
seums and their most important treasures will naturally restrict himself 
to the great cities, which at the same lime offer liim so many other things 
worth seeing. He must then restrict himself to the essentials. 

Berlin, the capital of the Reich, Vienna, Munich, and Dresden shelter 
treasures of German museum possessions whose inexhaustible riches each 
Mend of art will wish to know. If he intends, however, to thoroughly 
study certain fields of art, it will be necessary for him to ^dsit other Ger- 
man cities that possess special collections. 

We may begin Mth antique art, for which architecturally imposing 
buildings were erected in Berlin and Munich in the early 19th Century; in 
Mtmich the Glyptothek, built in 1816—30, byKlenze; in Berlin, Schinkel’s 
master-work, the ‘-Alte Museum” (Old Museum), built between 1 824—28. 
Both museums possess excellent creations from the earliest epochs of 
Greek art ; the Glyptothek, for instance, possesses the sublime gable groups 
of the Aphaia Temple foimd on the Island of Aegina in 1811, which are 
of the greatest importance in the historical development of Greek plastic 
art In the course of the last few years it was possible for the Berlin museum 
to acquire two magnificent works from the most ancient times: the ‘‘^Stand- 
ing Goddess” with the pomegranate, one of the earliest Attic cult statues 
from the 7th Centuty’, as well as the “Enthroned Goddess”, said to have 
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originated in the beginniiig of the 5th Century. Of the great number of ex- 
cellent pieces of later date, may be mentioned the Sleeping Sat\T, the so- 
called ^’Barberinish Faun”, a Greek original from the 3rd Centur\’. which 
stands in the Glyptothek; in Berlin, the famous bronze statue, the *‘Praving 
Boy”, an acq^uisition of Frederick the Great from the } ear 1747. The Ber- 
lin collection of ancient helmets, glasses, and ornaments is also of unusual 
importance. The very tine remains of antique vases in Berlin and Mimich 
should like’si’ise be briefly mentioned. One of the chief works of late an- 
tique art, the powerful Meze from the altar of Pergamon in Asia Minor, 
will, after it has been put in shape, be exhibited in the New Building of 
the Museum. 

The friends of Eg}’ptian art will find the richest of all German collec- 
tions in Berlin, above all one acquisition which has been preserved in 
astonishing freshness — tlie precious bust of Queen Nofret, which is cele- 
brated far beyond the borders of Germany. 

Of unusual importance, and at the same time casting the above-mention- 
ed collections in the shade, are the paintings and plastics of Christian art 
in Berlin, Munich, and Dresden, each of which has been developed to the 
liighest point. No stranger can afford to leave Germany without having 
seen RaphaeFs "’Sistine Madonna^* (acquired in Italy in 1753), Giorgione’s 
"•Sleeping Venus”, or Titian's -Tribute Money”: he should not pass by 
the magnificent Rembrandts, especially the renowned self-portrait of Rem- 
brandt and his wife Saskia, nor ‘-Samson s Marriage”, a painting flooded 
with a magical light. 

And Munich, also, with its Old Pinakothek. a truly great treasury of 
masterful witnesses of old German. Dutch, Italian and Spanish paintings. 
Here hangs “The Aposde'*, die most marvellous painting from the hand 
of Durer, painted out of a passionate heart: likewise the “Four Tempera- 
ments”; the “Holy Erasmus” by Mattliias Grunewald, one of the most 
impressive revelations of old German art: the most important works of 
the older Holbein; here one enjoys the lyrical magic of the early Cologne 
masters which, apart from the incomparable collection of the Wallraf 
Richartz Museum in Cologne, are nowhere else so riclily represented. We 
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Avander through the Rubens Hall of the Pinakothek — one can hardly tearn 
so much of the master in his own Flemish homeland — .we stand before 
Titian's powerful portrait of Emperor Charles ^ . and rejoice in Murillo’s 
world-famous ‘-Begging Bo\ 

The strength of the Berlin art gallery in the Kaiser Friediich Museum 
(Emperor Frederick Museum), collected first in the 19 th Century chiefly 
through the genius of Wilhelm Bode and the master knowledge of Max 
J. Friedlander. lies in its variety and the scientific arrangement which 
makes it especially suitable for piurposes of study. Here one gets a survey 
of single epochs in the histor}* of art in a manner hardly possible in any 
other galler}'. The development of old Dutch painting, the art of a Jan 
van Eyck, Hugo van der Goes, Memling. Rogier van der Weyden, etc . 
permits us to study a number of choice masterpieces. Rembrandt and 
Franz Hals are also excellently represented by productions from all periods 
of their activity. Of the old German masters, Diirer stands first with his 
verv‘ fine portraits of the two Numberger Councillors, Hierommus Holz- 
schuher and Jacob jVIuffel: from the Italian works of the high Renaissance 
few paintings have won so many friends as Titian’s lovely portrait of the 
golden-blond Strozzi child. 

French painting of the 18 th Century is especially richly represented 
in Berlin and Potsdam. Masters like Watteau, Mancret, and Pater aie, 
strangely enough, represented by works of importance and variety that far 
surpass the possessions even of French museums. Those who wish to see 
these w’onderful creations should not fail to visit Sans Souci Palace with 
its art galler}’— unchanged since the days of Frederick the Gitsat— and the 
New^ Palace, both in Potsdam; and, not least of all, the Palace in Berlin, 
the residence of the last German Kaiser, which contains the incomparable 
•‘Shop-sign of the .£\xt Dealer Gersaint”, by the hand of Watteau. 

The special importance of the Kaiser Friedrich Musemn in Berlin does 
not lie in its art galleiy alone, but also in its extension through its 19 th 
CentuT}’ plastics. Bode’s personal achievement is the very splendid collec- 
tion of Italian small bronze- works and medals, the busts from the early 
Renaissance by Donatello, Mino da Fiesole, Desiderio da Settignano, and 
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other masters. The exhibition of these works together with original pieces 
of fui-niture of the same period, the use of old covers, doors, and fire- 
places, lend the rooms an unusual atmosphere that ia not shared by any 
other museum. The "-Department of Geraian Plastic Ait \ from the early 
^Middle Ages up to the beginning of the 19 th Century, is in a state of 
continuous progressive development that has not been reached even by 
the similar collections of the Germanic ^luseum in Xiirnberg and the 
Bavarian National Museum. 

The Munich National Museum offers a complete survey of south Ger- 
man art, while the Germanic Museum in Numberg shows in an unexpected 
variety the culture and art of all the German peoples from the beginning 
of primitive times to the immediate present. No stranger who visits beau- 
tiful old Ntoiberg should miss the Germanic Museum, for in no other 
museum in Germany is German life and German art so perceptibly dis- 
played before the eyes of tlie attentive visitor, ^fhe Museum in restricted, 
as its name implies, to the field of Gennan culture alone, but of this it 
certainly shows everything, beginning witli fine ai't, and extending through 
painting and sculpture, aits and crafts, to true-hearted handicraft — the so- 
called art of tlie people. Emphasis is laid upon culture, not upon pure ai‘t. 

In Vienna the stranger will turn his footsteps first to the -Kunsthisto- 
rische Museum*'* (Art History Museum) whose art gallery enjoys world 
fame. First of all, here are the excellent collections of classical Italian 
painting, especially Titian. If it is at all possible to get acquainted with 
Velasquez’s art outside of Madrid, it is here in Vienna where a number 
of his best paintings are to be found. 

The classical art of tlie German Renaissance is represented by Durer s 
great ‘"Trinity**; the old Flemish school by the valuable paintings of van 
Eyck, van der Weyden, etc. Rare indeed is the painting of “The Seasons'* 
by the old Pieter Breughel, which is justly numbered amongst the most 
remarkable revelations of German landscape paintings. The Dutch collec- 
tion is crowned by a Rubens and van Dyck collection of the highest quality. 

The other departments of the “Kunsthistorische IMuseum” also deserve 
the closest attention. In the antique collection we find the discoveries of 
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W^ilhelm f^eibl, Ba\arian Peasant Women in Church, about 188C 
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Miklodj coiiaisUng oi' twenty-three maabive golden vetseis from the age of 
the great migration of peoples. The Renaissance Gallcn' includes the loveh* 
-Saltcellar” of Benvenuto Cellini, made by him as a center-piece for King 
Francis I of France. Of no less importance is the Arms Collection which, 
like the other departments^ consists chiefly of treasures from the fanioiia 
Middle Ages Collection of Palace Amhras near Innsbruck. 

An extremely charming extension of the -Kunstliistoriache Museum 
was first made a few years ago in the Aiistnan Baroque Collection in the 
low-King Belvedere Palace. The Palace and parks — once the pleasure 
j>alace of Prince Eugene of Savoy, and created at the beginning of the loth 
Century by the famous architect Lucas von Hildebrandt — offer an incom- 
parable setting for the treasures of Austrian Baroque art, amongst which tlie 
plastics of the sculptor Rafael Donner occupy the most prominent place. 

The lover of art \^dll also continue his studies of paintings in the Aca- 
demy of Grapliio Art wliich possesses an extremely tastefully arranged 
gallery, especially of Italian and Dutch pictures. But he will be attracted 
not so much to die collection of paintings as to tlie treasure chamber in 
the fonner Imperial Palace. Here are to be found unique and splendid 
jewels from the time of the Holy Roman Empire; also the Imperial throne, 
the Imperial globe, a number of garments such as coronation robes, gloves, 
etc. These objects are not only of historical interest, but they especially 
show creations of art from the early Middle Ages in such perfection and 
state of preserv^adon that tlieir equal cannot be foxmd in any other part 
of the world. The treasure chamber also contains other objects worthy of 
attendon, amongst them one piece of special interest: die silver, gold- 
plated cradle of the Duke of Reichstadt, tlie only son of Napoleon 1 . 

Vienna also claims the most excellent of all collections of old tapestries. 
These magnificent wall tapestries from French and Flemish provinces, 
originating between tlie 14 th and the 18 th Centuries, were used for cen- 
turies to decorate the walls of castle rooms and halls during festivals or 
visits of important personages. Because they were rarely used, their colours 
have retained a freshness that is really wonderful. Tlie entire collection is 
not. however, on continuous exhibition; for this purpose rooms of unheard- 
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of dimensions would be necessarv': but from time to time especially valu- 
able pieces are shown in the rooms of the so-called --Estensischen Collec- 
tion’’. located in the new extension of the Palace. 

The remarkable treasures of drawings and copper- plate engravings 
should also be briefly remembered. The former Archduke Collection of 
the Albcrtine possesses an enormous number of valuable drawings — the 
finest in Europe; no other collection can equal it in original drawings fd 
Raphael. Durer, or Rembrandt. Tlie copper-plate collections are locatc<I 
in the fine rooms of the old Palace Library'. 

Vienna has always had an exceptionally large number of private col- 
lections located in its many Nobles’ palaces. The most important of these 
is one belonging to Prince Lichtenstein in the Lichtenstein Gallerv', w hich 
contains over eight hundred masterpieces of Rubens, van Dyck, etc. To- 
gether wdth other precious art treasures, they are exhibited in the archi- 
tecturally marvellous rooms of this 18 th Centur}’ Palace, offering a rare 
picture of princely feudalism of past ages. 

The demand for the exhibition of w’ork of high artistic quality has re- 
sulted in the so-called ^'-Kunstgewerbe Museen" (Arts and Crafts Museums) 
w hich, apart from paintings and sculpture, exhibit choice samples of ap- 
plied art from all lands and ail ages. There is no lack of such collections 
in Germany, At their head stands the Berlin Arts and Crafts Museum, 
recently called the Palace Museum. In the stately halls and rooms of the 
former imperial palace, w^here they have now been moved, the treasures 
exercise a new' charm, the objects being arranged w^herever possible in 
harmony wdth 'the style of the rooms. Such Palace Museums have been 
arranged in many palaces in Germany after the palaces ceased to be used 
as formerly. But museum possessions have not been transferred to all the 
palaces; for instance, it has been tliought sufficient, as in the Munich Res- 
idence Museum, to reestablish in their purest style the old furnishings of 
the palace. In Potsdam, Stuttgart, Mannheim, and many other places, such 
Palace Museums, or Museum Palaces, have arisen. 

Up to this time w e have spoken of the collections of old paintings, 
scidpture, and applied art, wdtliout mentioning the present. The stranger 
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wilo \\'ishes to learn of the development of new Ccrnian art from the 
beginning of the 19tli Century to the present, should vi&it the National 
Gallery, as also its second building, the collection in the former Kroii- 
prinzen-Palais (Crown Prince's Palace) in Berlin: also the New’ Pina- 
kotliek in Munich: he w^ill likewise not fail to &ee the excellent modern 
collections of new’ art. such as those in Bremen. Frankfurt on the Main, 
Cologne, Stuttgart, Leipzig, Dresden, Flamburg, Barmen, Elberfeld. and 
Essen — just to mention a few' of the surprisingly large niunber of museum 
cities w’luch are so well w'orth seeing. 

The number of special collections is almost limitless. The connoisseur of 
copper-plate engra^'ings and drawings will find inexhaustible treasures in 
the National Copper-plate Engraving Cabinets in Berlin. Mumch, Dresden, 
Bremen, Stuttgart, etc.; the numismatic connoisseur, in the coin collections 
of tlie large cities. 

As excellent arms collections w'e may mention the Berhn -Zeiighaus” 
Arsenal), the Munich '-Armeemuseum" (Army Museum), and the Dresden 
• Gew’ehrgallerie’* (Arms Galler} ); for East Asiatic art, Berlin and Cologne 
are indispensable, and for porcelain, Dresden and Berlin should be visited. 
We may further point out the rich collections in the “Volkerkunde Mu- 
seen'" (Folk Lore Museums). 

The Art Museums constitute only a part, although the greatest part, of 
German Museum possessions, among w'hich are to be found the natural 
science and technical collections. The ‘‘Deutsche Museiun” (German Mu- 
seum) in Munich excels all others in extent and importance, showing in 
its richest form the development of technique of all ages, as well as exery 
know'n German invention. 

He w ho w'ishes to go deeper into museum art possessions of Germany 
wdll find a still more extensive field of activity in the art galleries of Cassel 
and Braimschw’eig, w’here he wdll see rare samples of old paintings; in 
other cities — above all in Bremen and Frankfurt on the Main Museums, old 
and new art of the highest quality is to be found. Johannes Sievers 
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<B>ermatt 0cttlj>tttre in t^e jiBiiJble Sliges; 

I t was during the 11th century, five hundred years before die discoven* 
of America, that German art raised its head for the first time. And it 
revealed to the world traits full of an endless grandeur. All that had gone 
before — the age and the environment of Charles the Great (or Charlemagne) 
— was but die final echo of d}dng antique views of art, no new creation, no 
birth of an indigenous art. It is only during the 11th century diat that 
great expression of Germanic art which is embodied in the concept of 
the “Romanesque style*', manifests itself on German soil. This epoch does 
not begin with petty things, but with the conquest of tasks embodying the 
highest monumentality. The cathedrals (or “Dorns") of Mainz, Speyer, 
^^'orrns, Bamberg, Limburg, etc., still speak to us of the greatness which 
inspired the artistic feeling of that period. 

The architecture of this epoch w^as so grand and sufficient unto itself 
that all other branches of art existed merely in a state of servitude and de- 
pendence, Fresco-painting alone w^as given a special place as a means of dec- 
orating interiors — all other arts exhausted themselves in the production of 
church ornaments and utensils. But in these tasks lay concealed the germ of 
mediaeval sculpture, here w’ere the beginnings of aplastic art which elevat- 
ed itself during die 13th century to the supreme revelations of German art. 

It is a peculiar fact that the first attempts of German sculpture on a 
grand scale were not made in stone, as would be natural in relation to 
architecture, but in cast bronze — an art which had been kept alive from the 
days of antiquity by the production of utensils. The oldest monument of 
this kind extant in Germany is to be found in the two bronze doors of 
the Cathedral at Hildesheim dating from the beginning of tlie 11th cen- 
tury. But the greatest, and in an artistic sense most significant, monument 
is the mighty lion which Heinrich der Lowe had erected in front of his 
castle in Brunswick in the year 1166, as a symbol of his own might and 
consciousness of power. 
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The crearive force of the early period of inediaevalism reveals itself in 
many other original forms, fabrics which have remained part and parcel 
of art ever since the year 1 100. To these belong the Hat tombstones or 
< ‘overs, either of stone or bronze, which immortalize the image of the dead ; 
to these belong also the statuary crucifixes and the statue of the Virgin 
with the Child, both inventions of the Germanic North, memorable feats 
of the early period of mediaeval art. 

.Vs has already been indicated, it was from this plethora of ideas and 
new creations in the realm of plastic art, that the stone sculpture of the 
13th century developed itself to one of the big facts in the history of art. 
The cai liest field to which stone sculpture devoted itself lay embodied in 
tiie portals and choir-screens of die churches, and in the gravestones which 
were embellished with ornaments and bore figm‘es in relief. Stone sculp- 
ture attained its artistic acme as statuary plastic in the round during the 
middle of the 13 th century— that memorable period in wliich the Gothic 
manner of building hm*led the torch of dissension into the ripened orga- 
nism of the Romanesque style. Tliat which was originally only a teclinical 
♦question of construction extended itself into a “Weltanschauung” Gothic 
became not only a program for building, but a mode of thought which 
dominated all the expressions of life and art witli its peculiar spirit 

In Germany this process went for^wd only very slowly and against 
considerable resistance — there was still too much that was imfinished and 
awaiting completion. In diis historic moment the German master-builder 
did not keep pace -wtith the spirit of die times, — the German sculptor, 
however, surpassed his French teacher*. The plastics of the French church 
portals had given tire suggestion and impetus, but the manner in which 
Germany put it to use — that must be accounted as sheer elemental creation. 

The first expression of this new spirit in Germany is to be found in 
Freiberg in Saxony. The cathedral in this town possesses in its ‘H^oldene 
Pforte”, a portal decorated with figures, a work of extraordinary splendor 
and beauty. The South Portal of the Minster at Strasburg excels it in the 
artistic value of certain single figures. The two figures “Ekklcsia” and 
“Synagoge” furnish the keynote to the supreme, deeply-felt creations of 
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Ocrmaii iiioniinionlal sculpture. Side by side ^'itli tliese we must place 
the choir-screens and tlie two portals ol* the Bamberg Cathedral, the 
"Prince’s PortaP’ of which can also boast of tw'o incomparable masterpieces 
in the two figures of the '•‘Ekklesia’’ and tlie ‘‘S^magoge*’. Tlie interior of 
the “Dom” is dominated by three figm*es» the Maria and the Elizabeth, 
and the world famous equestrian statue of a young prince. 

A question natiually aiises in relation to these works — who w as the 
artist? The impersonal, wliich prevailed in artistic creation during the 
preceding centur)’, had given way to a most personal form of represen- 
tation. We do not know the names of the artists, but this is of no moment 
in view of the tiuumphant feeling that here we are face to face with j)er- 
sonahties in German art who might well take rank side by side 'vs'ith n 
"Walter von der Vogelweide and a Wollrain von Eschenbacli, their poetic 
contemporaries. 

It was no lucky star that shone upon the work of the master-sculptor 
of the Cathedral of Bamberg, His works, assuming that they were ever 
completed, have come down to us only in a few figm*es. The master of 
Naumbiug was far more fortunate. The west choir of tlie Naumburg 
Cathedral has been shaped to a perfect work of ail as a whole, and as 
such it has been preser\"ed to us. And we are thus justified in speaking 
of it as “a holy of holies” in German art. 

We cannot in this place enter upon the details of this wonderful work, 
but merely indicate in broad outlines the general atmosphere of this in- 
terior. A gallery, the most precious example of such an interior division 
which the 13 th centur}" has preserved for us, sepaiates the choir from 
the central nave. Quite apart from the ailistic beauty of the composition 
tlie piling-up of the masses and the figiued ornamentation of the gallei*)’ 
wc are subjected to an unforgettably deep impression when we enter tlie 
choir through the door-opening, which is divided by a post with the 
crucifLx, and pass under the extended arms of the Crucified. It is a Gothic 
structure of tlie most exalted beauty, suffused by the subdued light from 
old stained glass-wdudows, decorated by twelve statues which are set u[> 
in a half circle against the exqidsite architectonic members of the wall. 
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rhe most surprising tlung is that one does not lind here a collection of 
saints, but tlie portraits of pious and yet \-ital noblemen and noblewomen 
of the year 125C. In the shaping of these eight men and four women the 
difficult problem of giWng an artistic monumental cast to the natural 
human fonn, — that yery problem of the statuesque and the monumental 
which outage can no longer solve, — has been brought to a perfect solution. 
Our illustration shows a part of ‘^Uta*’ who stands beside her husband 
Ekkehard. She is die daintiest, the most beautiful of the four women — 
^\'onderful is the expression of her dreaming face, and e(jually wonderful 
the gesture of the hands folded together within the cloak. 

The loft\’ aristocratic art of the master of Naumburg had few followers. 
Development went another way — from the culture of tlie court to that ol‘ 
the city. Towards the close of the 13th century a powerful activity in 
building began in the cities, for these had begun to rise to positions of 
gi’eat conmiercial and political power. Tlie 14 th centuiy’ is dominated bv 
this increased mass activity. Architecture rules and decrees the tasks to 
lie assigned to the other arts. Mural-painting disappears completely — the 
substitute is found in stained-glass-painting which is essentially boimd up 
with Gotliic architecture and its wall-dissohing tendencies. Sculpture be- 
comes overburdened vith the multiplicity of its tasks, and the dymamics 
of Gothic architecture impose themselves upon it. The Gothic swing of 
the figures, the bent line of the bodily attitude is the ty pical sign-manual 
of the creations of this period. The 13 th century had wrought its way to 
a laige and natural form out of the formlessness of the preceding centuries, 
— but in place of this the 14tli century' brings us formalism an(? the schema- 
tic. instead of life indmdually expressed. One of the inventions of this age 
is the triptych altar, the outer leaves of which w'ere painted whilst .the 
inside consisted of richly carv’ed architectonic work and figures. These 
carved altars were to receive their final sanction during the 15 th century'. 

It is impossible to embody within the limits of this essay all the ar- 
tistic phenomena of the 15 th centmy which lay like a watershed between 
the Middle Ages and modem times. Compared 'R'ith the mtemational 
spirit of the 13 th century', the 15 th is filled with a national spirit tlirough- 


<»ut the entire realm of Gemian art creation. French art disappears ahno^^t 
‘Mitirely from the "v ision of German art, die ip'eat acliievcments of the Italian 
masters of the Quattrocento and of the Dutch masters are given ver\' litde 
notice, and in place of the Renaissance the Late Gothic makes its appear- 
ance in Germany. The magnificent characteristic heads whicli Jorg Syriin 
can ed fur the choir-stalls of the cathedral at Ulm reveal this l)ouri>eois 
[)opuIar art at its best. The greatest among the masters of this time w as 
Michael Pacber, a South Tyrolese. An almost more than eartlily harmony, 
a mystic exaltation pulsates through his wonderful, picturesque altar-pieces. 
The reproduction herewith given of the middle portion of the main altar 
of St. '\rolfgang on the lake of St. \^olfgang, gives one an idea of the 
enormous richness of his powers of invention, the baroque greatness of' 
his formative gifts, and the spiritual depth of his artistic creed. Tlie gifted 
sculptor Veit Stoss of Numberg must also he named in addition to Pacher. 
His chief masterpiece is the altar of St Msaj in the Frauenkirche in Cra- 
cow — the largest of all altar-pieces cal•^ ed m wood. Two other Num- 
bergers must be mentioned— the famous bronze-caster Peter Vischer, who 
received orders for castings from all parts of Germany, and [the stone 
sculptor Adam Kraft a simple, strong character, who alreadv indicated 
the coming Renaissance through the greater heaviness of his figures. 
Tilmann Riemensclineider must be mentioned as the last master of this 
epoch — he was bom in the Harz distnet but WTOUght in Wurzburg. He 
attained to popular favor through the charm and grace of his figure^, 
especially those of women. Three great carved altars— those at Rothen- 
burg, Dettw^g, and Crcglingen— give him a worthv place at the side of 
the other masters of Ge^an sculpture. Han^ Wolff 


FREIBURG IN BREISGAU, CATHEDRAL 
12 th to 15 til Century 





Cat^ebralg 

rrihe best and strongest works of art are produced when historical coii- 
i ditions are conducive to the development of talent. German art has 
always attained llorescencc when it was a question of achieving an effect 
with existent definite ndea on form; thus we find Cennan art flourishing 
during the Late Gothic and Late Baroque periods. The development of art 
was not uniform in all the German states. If you wish to see the best 
examples of Rococo m Germany, then a trip to Bavaria and Austria would 
be advisable. Rhineland, however, is the land of the art of the Middle 
Ages, and it is this art which to a certain extent has given this district its 
romantic character. From the mountain lieights castle ruins greet \ou, 
towers and gateways rise aloft above the outline of the cities and \'illages, 
that lie along the banks of this river. The might)* structures of the Middle 
Age churches reveal an efflorescence of intellectual culture. Tlxere is no 
other place in Germany where such an uniform impression of the gi eatness 
of the art in the Middle Ages can be obtained, as in tliis plain of the Rhine. 

In the Rhineland the oldest German culture is found. Here it was that 
the compromise was made with the mature Romanesque art of the later 
period. Examples of this period are still to be found there, such as the 
Porta Nigra in Trier; many a Rhenish cathedral too is built upon the foun- 
dations of a Roman temple. In the early Middle Ages these Nordic people 
did not accept this southern world of fonn. It is true tha* Charlemagne 
introduced Byzantine art to the North, he built tlie Palatine chapel in Aix 
la Chapelle in the st)’le of a ch lurch in Ravenna, and this served as an inspi- 
ration for further churches, such as St. Maria in the capitol in Cologne and 
St. Michael in Fulda, but the North had to fiind its owm mode of expression 
before it w^as open to the influences of the South. 

T^ ith the 11th centuty* the great monumental achievements began. It 
is in this period that the first building epochs of the four great cathedrals is 
to be found, the cathedrals whose names must be mentioned together. 
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Spe\tT. Mail!/. W orm?, aiul S<ra^sbu^J^. There i- little left of these fir- 1 
huihlini:.-. that \\hieh can he seen toda^ mostly from the 12 th centun. 
the nigh Romanesque -tyle. They are creations of gigantic dimensions, the 
interiors produce the impre->ion of a «trict, deiinitt‘. almost repelling 
monumentalit\’. the solemnity <»f which is increased bv the mural painting- 
and mosaic decorations. Tlie three monasteries on the island Reichenau 
in Lake Constance are beautiful examples of this period, and are in good 
condition The artistic purposes of the Romanesque German architects can 
be seen best in the outside building, which offers such an immensely rich 
and \4tal silhouette. The Rhenish buildings have not onlv a choir in the 
east but also a second choir with transcept and tower in die west. Pure 
symmetry', which does not conform to German feeling lor A nm. is avoided in 
that the two towers vary in height and that the tw<.> pairs < u towers at the side 
of the Iransccpts are placed differently. Tliis variety in towers is found in all 
Rhenish Romanesque churches, it is most conspicuous in the isolated 
monastery church in ^laria Laach. Out of the compact mass of the church 
body rises a silhouette that i«* light, alive, reaching heavenward. Each side 
brings a new and fresh impres'^ion. One may say that here is a foreboding 
of the coming Gothic sb^'le. 

On the Lower Rhine there wa« an extensive school which followed the 
Romanesque sri le in all details. Buildings such as St. Gereon, St. Martin 
St. Apostle in Cologne, St. Quiriii in Neuss, die abbey in ^^’erden, the cathe- 
dral in Bonn, the Liebfrauen church in Andemach, St. Peter in Bacharach, 
St. Kastor in Coblenz, and many others might be mentioned as great and 
indi^ddual creations. hen finally the first elements of Gothic forms made 
their way into the Late Romanesque architecture of the Rhine, it was the 
outside of the building which was first changed. No one would deny the 
wonderful effect of the St George church in Limburg, which seems to rise 
out of a rock on the Lahii as if it 'were one with it. 

The Romanesque style isolates and makes the various parts of the build- 
ing independent of one another. It endeavors too to sepai*ate the building 
from its surroimdings through its position, and to accentuate the building 
itself. Romanesque churches are built often in lonesome and iminhabited 
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or in places ^vhere they will rise above the \ icinity because of the 
contours of the lanrl. The Gothic buildings, however, ai’e placed amid the 
houses, which even creep up to their ven' gates, and with these as a foil they 
rise above the outline of the city. It is this height which is evidence of the 
intellectual pow er of the church, the picture of the cit\- is ruled by these 
<*hurches. To accomplish this eftect the silhouette of the church wa^ 
made simple, and more uniform. This idea led to a development of the tow^er, 
an idea which w as contran' to all practical needs. The tow er of the cathedral 
at Freiburg is an ideal example: out of the compact, quadratic foundation 
rises an octagonal middle, the upper part of w^hich ia a pointed p} ramid of 
aiiy’ stone tracery, a complete rejection of the purpose of the building : a roof 
through wdiich the aides can laugh, a roof into w hich the rain can pour. 
Tliere is no doubt but that this openwork stone structure is the most 
definite proof of an absolute whl to give expression, and this through its 
very" evident purposelessness. No work outside of Germany can be com- 
pared wdth it in this. On the other hand it is the German building in 
which the last conclusions as to the Gothic principles of style can be 
drawn, in w'hich the horizontal element is completely excluded, and which 
have flooded this movement without any definite direction in view. The 
German idea of space does not include spaces compact in themselves. 
Even the classic example of High Gothic architecture in Germany, the 
cathedral at Cologne, differs fundamentally from ever)' contemporary 
French structure in that the rooms are so close together that they are 
almost one with another. The 14 th and 15 th centuries go still further in 
this, the basilica system which compels the visitor to walk through the 
room diagonally is done aw'ay with. The hall church which takes its place 
permits of such a wide spacing of the pillars and columns, that they do not 
give the effect of enclosing a definite space or room. The visitor looks only 
at the picturesque chann of the abundant diagonal views. In this period 
the strength of architecture in the Rhineland 'was spent. It is the neigh- 
boring Westphalia w'hich has produced the best examples of this style. 
Similar effects are found too in the Rhineland. These are produced by 
putting up altars at intervals near the pillars, thus accenting them. Late 
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Gothic churche.-. which ha\ c heen deprivetl oi their old ilecorations, give 
ii wrong idea of thir- an. I< is therefore an e-pecial piece nf luck that there 
are two churches on the Rhine which still have tlndr <dd decorations: 
these arc St '\’ictor at Xanten and St. Nicolai in Kalkar The Rhine visitor 
-hould not fail to see these two cities. 

It is just these Rhine cathedrals which give the host idea of German 
artistic development. Naturalness is found in multiplicitv. chaos, and appar- 
tMit disorder. In this interw caving and interbraiding of hums is expressed 
that desire to seek the inlinite. that impulse to he released from the burden 
of earth. TlnN is tlie deeper meaning T\hieh is embodied in the Rhenish 
cathedrals. frertheirner 


®lb ilf>ottafi!terte£J in <B>erman^ 

I n the history of German architecture, the building of monasteries 
occupies a most eminent position. More than once through the cen- 
turies it held first place in church building. Its most creative epoch lies 
in the Middle -iges, in the period of the Romanesque stvle, and in the 
time of the Counter Reformation of the Baroque. It was during these 
centuries that monasticism stood at the height of its power. But there 
was an interval — the Gothic age — during which many of the most mar- 
^ ellous cloisters were built. No province of Germany is without therm 
and everywhere one finds these old edifices which are known to all lovers 
of art If one really wishes to get an idea of monastic architecture while 
travelling through Germany, it is only necessary to look around, and these 
fine old buildings may be found in every district. 

A pearl of late Romanesque architecture on the Rhein is to be seen in 
the cloister of Maria Laach, near Andemach. Tliis edifice is really lovelv, 
lying as it does in the midst of ancient, long-extinct volcanoes bordering 
the forest-clad Laacher Lake. Six towers rise in rh\thmic harmony at 
regular intervals over the building, giving it an appeai*ance of majestic 
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Limburg-on-the-Lahn, St. George's Church 
13 th Century 
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peace. But. to du* coimoisjseiir. this more than 8CC \ear old hiiilding is 
more than a wonderful ai’clutectural entity. Tlie cloister, because of its 
imiijuelv arranged vaulted roof — the only one of it >5 kind in existence — is. 
to him, a historical phenomenon in architecture. Here, in an abtonisliingl) 
original manner, the architect has freed himself from historical tradition, 
and with sovereign independence has created forms which were perfected 
only centuries later. 

.ifter the Maria Laach, the monastery of Maulhroim, in \^'uittemberi* 
nhould be mentioned first among the Romanesque eluirches of German) 
Two things go to make it famous: its liigh artistic qualit)', and the excellenl 
sjate of preservation of the entire structure, including the encircling wall. 
4.dded to this is its magnificent location in a narrow, beautifully forested 
valley, in which it nestles peacefully and comfortably. Toda\ the rail- 
wa)' reaches up to the friendly \illage neai* which the monastery lies. 
F omierly this was difficult to reach and lay in a marshy wasteland, far 
from all human habitation. Only through the diligence of the monks were 
new lands brought tmder cultivation, and today the district exerts an 
irresistibly artistic charm upon all who visit it. 

In the immediate neighborhood of Berlin we find buildings from the 
Gothic period, structures which belong to the noblest that European 
church building created in that age. Here, for instance, lie die ruins ol 
cloister Chorin. L)ing on a high, free elevation, surrounded by forests 
and laved by running streams, the edifice reveals a picture of quiet grace 
and dignity that surprises and delights. Chorin is die noblest type of earl> 
Godiic in North German brick architecture. * 

The most refined conception of space and structure which ever fotmd 
form in North Germany is to be seen in the late Gothic church of Dobe- 
ran, near Rostock in Mecklenburg. The illustration here shows this 
building towering freely and lighdy above the neighborhood. It is elo- 
([uent of a feeling of proportional beauty and can. without hesitation, be 
looked upon as a jewel of German Gothic church building. 

A new, really great — the last and richest blossom of German cloister 
architecture — arose in die time of the Counter Reformation, in those 
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ili-trict' in winch tlii- nnneinent wa" m<»-t actixc i'hi- wa-^ in the 
Baroque perirMl. which reached its highest devclujnnent in South Gcmian\ 
and Austria. Radical cliange- hccanie noticeable in church architecture 
ol* this period. The Iniilding- take on a worlrllv. aristocratic, castle cha- 
racter. Th(‘ old inner court\ards with their surrounding cloistered w^alLs. 
di-ap[>car. These had alw'ay«s [)een attached to Rfnnanesque and Gothic 
cloisters, and were a pleasant, romantic [>ai*t ol' the !)iiildings. adding 
charming grace to the whole. Instead of the^^e. .state-rooms of unheard- 
t>f splendor. [)rinccly lii>raries. magnificent stairwav'^. and reception rooms 
of overwhelming pomp now began to appear. It w*as an energetic, vigor- 
ous age Avhich gave sensuous evpi'esrion to its ovcrtlowing energv. 

During the Romanesque and Gothic period-, the architects of the 
monasteries remain, in most cases, unknown to us. This was because the 
individual personality in those days -was submerged beneath the collectiv- 
ity’ of the monastic orders. But now' the great masterbuildersS. men like 
Jacob Prandauer and Johann Balthasar Neumann, step to the forefront 
and dictate the art tendency of their age. Tine daring of architectural 
creation, the richness and brilliancy of the decorative treatment, are here 
imitcd in compositions of hitherto uuattaiiiecl expressirm. The effect of 
these church buildings of the IStli cenliiry w ere raised to grandeur 
rare, finely-chosen landscape situations. Melk on the Danube, one of the 
most mature works of Prandauer, and Vicrzehnheilichen bei Bamberg on 
the Main, designed by Balthasar Neumann, may be mentioned as examples. 
Lying on high mountain ridges overlooking sweeping distances, facades 
and towers tlirowm into {)rofiies of overwhelming strength, these tw'<> 
monasteries demonstrate the highest perfection of the thousand-year-old 
hisiorv’ of German monastic architecture. Geor^' Stahlfauth 
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German ^Peasiant Mxt 


I II small counln clum'lies aiid chapels, iii cejueteries and ul old ioa<l 
crossings, in old peasant court\'ards. in coiiatr\ liouses. tm «*heits and 
beds, on cliairs and benches, on clothing, on all s(»rls ol* instruments be- 
longing to peasants, shepherds, lisheinien. hunters, sailors, blossom the 
small but colorful llowers of peasant art. which is governe<l bv its osvn 
rules on style. Ve find tlieni in car\ing, in painting, in wood, in clay and 
leather, in cloth and embroideries, yes even hammered or moulded into 
metal, and painted or etched on glass. They fonn and decorate the cos- 
tumes of the peasants and can he seen in the houses and barns of the 
peasants in modest, hut good material, proportionate and charactenstie 
arcliitectural fomis. 

Peasant art has been correctly designated as impersonal art, for in tlu‘ 
line arts the personalitv of the artist is decisive, so much so that we speak 
of a "Raphaer’ oi a -‘DiiTer” Madonna; in apphed ai*t, however, the artist 
is non-existent. None of liis individuality does he [)ut into his creations 
w hen he uses the motives and forms of peasant art for decorative pur- 
[mses. for these belong to everybody, just as the language, songs of the 
people, and customs. They have often been the outgrowth of conditions, 
and in some cases ha\ e been the same for thousands of years In onia- 
nientation, wliich is often the same the world over, there are not even an\' 
national trails. The same sun, e and plant hues, the sSme interlaced 
ribbons, spirals, circles, wreaths, the same stereotyped plant and animal 
outlines we have in Germany are to he found in the applied art of other 
European and Asiatic peoples, for in man\ cases they are older than the 
present civilized nations. 

.V detailed study discloses characteristics of a people or tribe, and the 
schooled eye can detect the difference between a Gemian and Russian 
or Finnish production, even distinguish the finer shades of difference 
between the Frisian and Austrian Bavarian, between the Rhineland and 
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Kact Pnif^ian The n‘a>on lur thir lic> iii ihe laot tliat ihe ^ame moti\c^ 
are difTerentl} h»mio«l ainl arraiijfeil. am! Hiirereiii pauern'- are used for 
the fl4»T\er and animal outline-, in aceortlance with ilie life uf (he v arious 
people. The people of North Germany hNinjt on the .-ea use sea animal*:, 
waves' ami -Iii[>*'. the South Germans the imnmtaiii deer, pi^e^, and cow- 
tor their jiiotive-. Intellectual niovemenr< too and tlu^ character of the 
peopl<‘ ihemselvet, de\ fdopments of racial characteri>ti <>5 the lands<‘ape 
and economic conditions, the inlUience of the neighboring peoples. — ail 
these affect the peasant art of the people. 

'Fhus peasant art is a iiurror of the life of the people, the life of (he 
-ca-going people, the shepherds, the peasants. Catholics and Protestants is 
rcllected in its motives. The snuplicilv. how ever, is everyw here the sanit‘. 
the same homeliness, the same warm colors, and often a fine and rare plav 
of lines. Manv an Alpine hut, iuan\ a peasant home, manv a fishennan's 
Itouse hoid« a rare treasure, although civilisation with its industrial pro- 
gress has served to suppres.s su<‘h old national olijects ofcultur<‘ — now’ seen 
in some places only in museums. 

It is the small town and large museums for ethnology that have become 
the life savers of German peasant art. An especially^ large collection can 
he foimd in the Foeke Museum (Bremen), the Altona Museum (Hamburg), 
the National Mu-euiii in Hanover, the Bomanii Museum in Celle (Hanover), 

I he Slate Collections for Ethnology in Berlin, the Home Museum in Marien- 
hm-g (East Prussia), the Slate ^luseum for Saxon National Art in Dresden, 
the Museum for .\pplied Art in Feuchtvvangen (Bavaria), the German 
National Museum in Nuremberg and the Museums of Ethnologv in 
Menna and Gra/, 

In 1929 there is to he an exhibition of (:Jenaan national peasant art in 
Dresden, wdiich will give a .splendid review* of this interesting hut ne- 
glected branch of art. 

Alois Riegl was the first to take a scientific intere.st in this form of art — 
'Fhat w’as in 189^. It i> only in the 20th century that monographs with 
illustrations of peasant art of the various German district^ wrere published : 
examples are publications by Michael Haherland (Vienna 1911), by Oscar 
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Bonn on the Rhine. View of the Courtyard of the Cathedral 

12 th Centurj' 




DOBERAN IN MECKLENBURG, CHURCH 
14 th Century 


S<‘hwin<]razheim ''Vienna 19C3 and Stuttgart 1925 ,. and the late mono- 
grapliir? edited by the minister lor art. E Redslob. The reproduction-^ 
appearing in the special editions of the Stinlio are es])ecially beautifiil. 
Peasant Art in Austria. London 1911. Peasant Art in Itai\. London 191 3. , 
\ valuable revie^v of the whole European peasant art i^ to be lound in th<‘ 
b*«ok l)v Helmiith Th. Bos«;crt with its hundred‘s of mlored reproduction". 

/ ictor Geramh 


0mall Zotan of 6*ertnan^ 

G erman cultiue is the result of her past. Germany has not been a 
countiy’ with one capital, but a varied company of big and little 
•^iare& with manv cities and towns, each of them a ‘‘capital” for its own 
"inall territorv. Therefore one cannot know German culture without 
knowing German small towns. To be sure, history peers forth from mam 
a large city too : on the market-place in Bremen, m the Langgasse in Danzig, 
in the Main quarter in Frankfurt history remains alive. But there the old 
pails are surrounded by new things, are measured by new standards, and are 
cut off from the peasant land tor which they were once the goal and crown. 

The great Prussian king and his ancestors and descendants made the 
ijlitlc*!* of victorious refdmcnts radiate from the small town Potsdam. Goethe. 

itli the Duke Karl August, gathered the wealth of world-stirring literature 
in narrow Weimar; Jena had room enough for Schiller, sheltered Ernst 
Haeckel and the Zeiss mdustrial plant. Once in little 'Vt'itftnberg, Martin 
Imther kindled the conflagration of the spiritual and bloody conflict in 
Europe; spai'ks of a new doubt were thrown into the world by Friedrich 
Nietzsche from quiet Naumburg. 

Thus when Germany became wholly bound up with the economic life 
of the world, she brought forth her peculiar and best value.s from her small 
towns. If you would know the individualit)’- of oiur country, you must not 
linger only in Berlin and Leipzig, Dresden and Breslau, Munich and Cologne. 
You should take an automobile and drive around the circle of little old 
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nt -ti? which an* at a lit th^laiicc almui each »>f the larger citie- 

\'<»u w^hould drive iVuin Frankfurt to Biidingen. Friedherg. Wetzlar. and 
W'eilbiirg, to Limburg and Runkel: )ou should tra\t‘l fnmi Hamburg \ ia 
Lauenburg, Luneburg and should go via.Molln into the once great, might \ 
Lubeck. Coming from Berlin you take in Brandenburg and Travemimde. 
Zcrbst and Dessau, travelling to the Baltic coast you should not leave 
Neubrandenburg and Stralsimd unseen. Vny one who has busine^^ in 
Hannover, may gu there v ia liildesheini and Hameln as far as Lemgo. via 
Curlshafen and Munden to Cassel, via Goslar and Halberstadi to the Harz 
Wonderful little old towms are easily found in Schwaben and Franken. 
bv the iSeckar and the !MoseL the Main and the Donau — not so easilv 
Bautzen in Sachsen. Hirschberg by the Riesengebirge. Soost and Wieden- 
bruck in \^"estfalen. For cverv journey to the Alps a few beautiful cities 
can be put on one's program: from Vi'urzhurg — Rothenburg, Diinkelsbuhl. 
Vordlingeii, and glorious old Ulm. 

But enough of names: if one town is named, the other tliree justiHablv 
consider themselves neglected and forgotten! There is no pussibilitv ol‘ 
exhausting the knowable, or of knowing even tliingl The only hnportani 
matter is the leading idea; Gemianv still lives partlv in small town^. and 
it is through these that it can be understood. 

It is the small towns, for instance, that make German singing, painting, 
and vv^andering comprehensible; without the small towns Gottfried Keller 
and Eichendorff, von Schwind and Ludwig Richter, Spitzweg and Wilhelm 
Busch would be impossible. The period of romanticism with all its merit- 
and weaknes^s, gave rise to a strong artistic delight in the small town 

The characteristic small town of Germany is known the world ov'cr: 
it is a community complete in itself. Mediaeval fortifications, a ring coii" 
sisting of rampart, moal, wall with towers and gates, give it a boundarv, 
rounding out. and completeness of form. In front of the ring arc gal*den^ 
and fields, meadows and orchards— in short. countr>side. Inside the ring 
are court-yards and houses, streets and alleys, fountains and churches, 
town-hall and market, in one word— town! This strong contrast between 
country as a perfectly open landscape and town as a thoroughly worked 
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out human proihict ghcb the m\>teriousl\ rharniing eHe<*t orthe German 
small town. From the I'ari that town and country are clearly separated 
t hrough the line of h >rtiti(‘ation5 there ha^ developed what the large cit}' lacks* 
a distinct aspect as seen ironi without characteristic features which make 
I lie observer understand and be impressed with them at the first glance 
Here one walks through the niy^teriou^ darkness of a heavily \'aulted 
cit\ gate between rowb of gables which seem to speak like people. The 
roughness of the cobblestones i< not so much annoying as expressive 
^lill marked, as it is. bN the beav\ march of ancient warriors. Round the 
towahall there is still an atmosphere of scaffold and slake: inks shadow') 
halls there still hover the pride, pro-^perity, and justice of a significant 
citizenship. Nowhere else does the Gothic cathedral seem to rise to such 
a threatening height a& here from the narrowmess of the w inding streets. 
Nowhere else do the fountains seem to plash and whisper so confiden- 
tially in the night, or the bells to roar and toll so full of meaning from 
their strange belfries. Indeed, here the dimly glimmering moonlight seems 
to ha\ e a special affinity wdth the steep, slanting surfaces of high gabled 
roofs wdicre through the chirane)S, at times, not only clouds of smoke 
rise from reputable kitchens, but also witches on broomsticks, w here cat's- 
paws sneak along the gutters, where from little windows young poets 
peer forth Gustav Wolf 


German Bottrgeotfi! Mxd^ittet^vt 

IN THE MIDDLE A G 1C S 

I t is in the thirteenth century, that we (irst find free citizenship in 
Germany. Tn France and England at this time the monarchial form of 
government had taken a stronger hold: in Gennany. however, just as in 
Italy, the pow’er of the townspeople, and with them the power of the towns, 
had increased. Culture and civilisation, wiiich up till now^ was reser\'ed 
Folel)' for the nobles and the churches, became an integral part of the life 
of the bourgeoisie in the towms. A fine corannmit)' life w'as the result. This 
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fievelopmenl is eKenipliHt'd in ilie •'M-called Free Cition. the ffan-a 
(lity governinentr' became democratic, ^uihb w ere ibmied and took 
die lead in municipal affair^. A varied life of nian\ intere^'t^ opener! 
up for the people living in town^. 

It was not only the huilding of cit\ wall- and towers, not oiiK tlit‘ 
endeavor to build the most beautiful and best lighted churches an<l thii- 
compete with the clericals, which the leader.- in cits affairs took upon 
themselves, the social welfare of their fellow citizens was no less a problem 
which they considered their dut\ to solve, llieir high ideals w e see pic- 
tured in the towers and w^alls, tlie large Gothic churches of manv an old 
city of the Middle Ages. Tlieir insight into human nature and feeling for 
the needs of llieir le&s fortiuiate citizens we see in the homes for the aick 
and aged, the hospitals, the poor-houses. In addition to the cit\' hall, the 
pride of the bourgeoisie (a special article on this subject follows), this com- 
munity and general w'elfare idea developed another Ivpe of municipal 
building, the arsenal for the w'eapons of all able-bodied num, also the "^court 
arbor \ where justice w^as meted out, the office for the regulation of the 
use of salt so valuable at that time, the puhHc dance hall and drinking 
rooms for the social life of the people. x\nd w’hat an interest the citizens 
show^ed in the beauty of their city! Even the shelter for the market vendor- 
w’as made subordinate to the general architectural idea, and some cities 
even today show us what great love and pride these citizens took in their 
home towTi. What endless variations wq find in the fountains, how veiy 
important did the city fathers consider a proper setting for the water 
supply of th&r people. 

It was, however, not only the representatives of the city, which embodied 
the community idea, there were also groups of men, brought together 
tlirough their common interests, such as the guilds, or the later a'lsociation.-. 
the shooting guilds, brotherhoods, lodges; they too erected large and in- 
teresting buildings. The city towers, the sign of the town's strength, the 
North German Roland.s, which must also be interpreted in the same 
manner, are a record of a powerful bourgeoisie, fully conscious of its 
common fate. And how many-sided wns the life of the German burghers 
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anti i-' Thi? life the character of the people, the landscape and build- 
ins material at hand, all served to oi\ e an individuality to the architecture 
of the different districts. In South Germany die stone buildings, on the 
Rhine and Mi»sel the date roofs, the framevork houses of North "W estern 
( iermanv. the serious brick buildings of North Ea^t Germany, all these lelt 
their mark on die beauties oi that time. 

Wandering through German v' from South to North ami Irom East to 
\\ est. in everv place where modern industry ha.*^ not made invasions. \\ e 
{md picturesipie beauty. A lew examples of this strong and heautiful 
bourgeois architecture are mentioned here to give an idea of the aliundance 
and prosperity of the German towns at this time: The wall® of Numberg 
Rolhenburg, Dinkelsbuhl, and Nordlingen in Franconia: Stendab Tanger- 
miinde .New Brandenburg. Templin in East Germany are still wortli\ 
examples of Middle Age fortLHcations. The large bourgeois hall churches 
of Swabian Gmund. the mining towns of Sclineeherg and Amiaberg in 
Saxon Erzgebirge. Prenzlau and Stralsund in Eastern Germany, and many 
other places show the depth of religious feeling among the burgeoisie o( 
the Middle Ages. I1ie stores in Constance and Freiburg in Breisgau, the 
cit\' scales of Zittau. the “court arbors’’ of Berlin, Stendal, and Tanger- 
munde, the market ai’cades in Minster in Westjilialia, Gorlitz in Silesia. 
Marienburg in West Prussia, the homes for the aged and poor in Bremen 
and Lubeck. all these are buildings of the Middle Ages which show the 
interest taken in social welfare at that time. The Giirzenich in Cologne, 
the Red House in Trier, tlie City Wine House in Minster in Westphalia 
were built to further the social intercourse of the citizens. The Rolands 
of Berlin. Brandenburg, Bremen, Halberstadt, Perleberg, and Stendal in 
Eastern German v, the city tower of Halle on the Saale show the power 
and strength of tlie bourgeoisie. The Krameramtshaus (shopkeepers’official 
house) in Minster inW^ cstphalia, theKnochenhaueramtshaus (Bone breakers 
official house) in Hildesheim gave important guilds an oflicial character. 
The beautiful fountain in Nuremberg, the market fountain in Brunswick, 
the angel foimtain in Wertlieim on the Main, the St. George s fountain in 
Rothenburg enliancc the beauty of the squares. Tlie following are a few 
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of the guild hou&e'', Kaisersworth in Goslar. die Gewandthouse in Bruiis- 
w'ick, the Linen House in Frankfort-on-Main, the Craft's House in Bremen, 
the Tanner’s Houae in Meminingen in Bavaria, the House of Black Heada 
in Riga 'German merchants), buildings of very great beaut}", milestones 
in the development of architecture. The Wedding House in Hameln also 
shows a broad-mindedness and architectural insight. 

Tliese centuries of the late Middle Age^s and first pait of modern tinier 
were periods of prosperity for the bourgeois architecture, for then it wa-. 
that the large communit}" buildings were erected. The consciousness of a 
social, religious, and political community idea was limited to a certain ex- 
tent rather to the city organisation, but this fact made it more exclusi\ c 
and effective. If we consider that such cit}‘ organisations, large and small, 
had their own individual character, due perhaps to the local economic 
activity, to the character of the landscape or the kind of building material 
at their disposal, or even the character of the people, we can easily under- 
stand the varied architectural forms found in Germany. Albert Gessner 


<B»erman Btttiatng 

G erman cities of the Middle Ages were laid out without any con- 
sideration of the aesthetic effect of the location. Practical, in fact 
usually economic reasons decided the site. For their colonies the people 
of the Middle Ages chose bays which extended far into the countr}" (Lu- 
beck), crossings of important roads (Leipsic), passage ways over rivers 
and swamps (Berlin). 

These people, however, knew how to adapt their plans for the city to 
the contours of the land. They did not first lay out their plans on paper, 
but on the ground, taking into consideration their own needs. This is the 
reason why German cities are not schematic and stiff, but seem to be one 
with the landscape, an integral part of it. 

In accordance with the needs of the time the city builders of the Middle 
Ages concentrated their attention on the impregnability of the location. 
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The cities which looked the most impregnable drew the merchants, and 
the prosperity of the cities increased with development of commerce and 
:rrowth of trade. It was. therefore, to the interest of the citizens to extend 
their cits* walls and make them a^^ coiiftpicuous as possible. It was the 
architecture of the towers and gates in which they were chietly interested. 
For these they chose a monumental construction and decorated accord- 
ingly, ^lien the writers of the Middle Ages praised the beaut\* of a cit) 
they boasted of the number of towers and gates and the strength of the 
lortiHcations. In many places we can still see the splendor of these build- 
ings. In South Germany Nuremberg desen’es especial mention, the city 
of Albrecht Durer, and Rothenburg is an almost perfect example of a city 
of the Middle Ages. In North Germany Tangermunde and Stendal have 
especially charming sites. The former has preser\’ed all the Romance of 
the Middle Ages better than any other place. 

It is. however, not the w'alls of the city w'hich draw* our attention on 
lirst seeing the city, but the chief churches. Here too prestige was the 
reason for the building of such large churches as are seen in Dantzig and 
Lubeck on the Baltic, Magdeburg and Tangermunde on the Elbe, churches 
w hich could be seen far and wide lowering above the outline of the city. 
1'hese city churches defined the character of the city, showed the pride 
and power of the bourgeoisie. The decorations inside the church were in 
harmony w*ith the monumental architecture. Leading artists of the times, 
glass painters, sculptors, bronze 'workers all aided in this decoration, Tlie 
bourgeoisie wdth their idea of freedom demanded a larger and better 
church than that of the clericals. The churches of Nurember^are an espe- 
cially good example of this, tliere we find some of the best works of Peter 
Mscher, Veit Stoss, and Adam Krafit. 

Thus it w as that tw*o things, a feeling for art and a desire to uphold 
their prestige, ser\*ed to perfect the contours of the cities of the Middle 
Ages, so that even today they call forth great admiration. 

Inventions of modern times, especially militaiy inventions, together 
w’ith a change in the political structure of the state in Central Europe, 
,cau‘5ed a change in city building. During the Middle Ages it was the 
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bourgeoisie which decided the (‘haracter of the citie-. later it was the 
reigning princes who defined the general a^pect of the citv. 

It was Louis XIV w'ho created Versailles: in Germanv Carlsmhe and 
< diarlottenburg w'ere laid out. The palaces of the reigning princes became 
the center of the cit\. The cit\ was planned with a \iew to making thi^ 
the most important point, OnK a >inall [lortion of the entire ciu was lelt 
to the bourgeoisie, the larger part was reserved for the princes and their 
court. Thus in Carlsruhe a site more than three times the size of the ac- 
tual city is reserved tor the park and the castle. 

Even in the smaller cities, where the lesser princes lived, the same prin- 
ciple was applied: examples of this we lind in Oranienburg near Berlin. 
Rlieinsherg, Ludwigslust. Broad avenues lead to the central castle park. 
Just as in the theater tlic otage i? the center of attention so the palace 
the center of attraction in these cities. The streets lead to the castle, are 
broken into a certain rjthni by squares. Just as the scenes in a theater 
increase the cfFect of distance, so these squares serve to give an idea ol 
greater space. 

The street as such became a signilioant part of the cit\*. Even Palladio, 
the great master of the Italian Renaissance, used the street as a definite 
space in his compositions. Now it was necessary to change the spacing 
so that the prospective would be uniform. In order to preseiwe the uni- 
formity of the streets, regulations were issued by the police in charge of 
building. These decided the height of the houses, of the stories, in fact 
all the details of the shops and houses, even oF the facades of the bour- 
geoisie houses. Potsdam is a characteristic example of this. 

This period of city building, the city btiilding of tlie princes, is con- 
sidered the best epoch. AVitli the French Revolution and the great ex- 
pansion of tlie 19 th century^ new problems were presented, the solutiim 
of 'which is the task of the present and future. Jobst Sied/er 




Sterzing, a South Tyrolese Small Town 







German Baroque from Jlt>attt5 to IDtenna 

I t is not necessary to be a prophet to prophesy tliat in twenty years 
travellers will go to South Germany and Austria to see baroque art, 
just as they now go to Italy. In a generation Salzburg, AX'urzburg, Passau, 
and fifty other cities and buildings will be a great revelation to the art 
loving pubhc. just as Siena und Perugia are today. An ever increasing 
number of art friends as well as the art connoisseurs realize that German 
art of the 17th and 18th centuries conceals unexpected beauties, that Ger- 
man architecture created its greatest works during this period, works of 
art which can be compared ^dth those of Johann Sebastian Bach. As in 
all great periods of art, architecture took the lead at this time and other 
arts a secondaiy' place. Artists were especially interested in the big pro- 
blem of monumental arclutecturc, the formation of a great uniform central 
room and subjoining rooms. Art, therefore, belonged primarily to the church 
and court. Gradually it went over in a very charming manner to the bour- 
geoisie. The character of this art is stormy and passionate, ecstatic and at 
the same time full of overflowing graceful love of life. Westphalia is the 
most western point where this succulent German baroque is found, Ein- 
siedeln the southern, Vienna the eastern, and Dresden and Prague the 
northern boundaries. German baroque is quite cosmopolitan. Italian and 
French architects have worked side by side with the German, foreign 
motives have been used together with German, the foreign element, how- 
ever, has been moulded over, so that there is something original and 
t)q)ically German in it, a fantastic and suave art full of joy and longing. 

A trip from Mainz to Vienna, along the Main and Danube, will show 
some of the examples of this art of which there is such an abundance. 

The elector’s castle at Mainz is partially Renaissance, a building of fine 
and splendid culture* Baroque is seen in the assembly-hall (Akademie- 
saal fur Konzerte) with its simple elegance and painted ceilings decorated 
by Januarius Zick (1787). 
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urzbiirg. the capital of the former prince bishop'.*^ sec has a cathedral 
in Romanesque style, the interior of which is decorated in 18th centurv 
baroque, and a beautiful !Mar\' chapel, one of the best examples of South 
German high Gothic. The city is, however, characterized by its baroque 
buildings. The residence castle, built in 1720—4**, is one of the most 
magnificent baroque castles of the 18th century. Among the famous ar- 
chitects of that time who were at work in Wurzburg, special mention must 
be made of Johann Balthasar Neumann. Rococo is seen in the splendid 
ornamentations in the Kaiser haU, decorated by Giovanni Batista Tiepolo 
with festive frescoes. The baroque churches of Wurzburg are surprising 
because of their grace and power. On the other side of the Main there 
are 14 chapels to be seen on the wa} to Kappele, a small pilgrim church 
built by J. B. Neumann. 

The celebrated Bamberg is considered one of the most beautiful South 
German cities. A view which one never forgets is that which meets the 
eyes on lea\dng one of the small narrow crooked streets to suddenly find 
the graceful city-hall before one in the middle of the river. A walk under 
the city-hall tower up to the cathedral square brings one face to face with 
another beautiful view, the severe Romanesque cathedral, which Kaiser 
Henry began in 1004, and the picturesque old residence castle, one of the 
chief works of the German Renaissance, and the beautiful new castle. These 
are all built around the cathedral square. Here all styles meet: the sculp- 
tures of the cathedral range from severe and great Romanesque to Renais- 
sance ; baroque bourgeois houses with llieir excesses in fantasy are alter- 
nated with houses of severe elegance, with splendid Gotliic churches, and 
cosy nooks. In the vicinity of Bamberg there are two monasteries wdth 
churches which are noted for their beautiful interiors: Banz, a proud 
monaster}’ fortress, the church is one of the chief 'works of Johannes 
Dietzenhofer; the monastery church of the Fourteen Saints, on the op- 
posite-side of the Main; this is one of the chief works of J. B. Neumann 
who built the Wurzbm^ castle. Passing through Numberg and the two 
very charming baroque cities EichstStt and Ingolstadt, we leave the Main 
and reach the Danube. From Regensburg, whose cathedral is one of the 
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best examples oi* Bavarian Gothic, we go on lo Kelheim, where we find 
a charming road through oak woods to a small monasteiy. Weltenburg, 
on the Danube, the interior of which was decorated with so much delicate 
fantasy by the brothers, C. D. and E, Q. Asam, 1717—21. A trip by boat 
on the romantic Danube brings us back to Passau. 

Passau is very channinglv situated between the Danube and the Inn. 
For the first time we see traces of Italian influence in the baroque; the 
cathedral built b^ Carlo Lurago after 1662 is one of the most important 
(German churches of the 17th centuries. 

Salzburg nearby shows us one of the wonders of German baroque art : 
the might)' cathedral built in 1614-1628 by Santino Solari. The celebrat- 
ed Kollegien Church and the small Trinity Church were both built by the 
Great Vienna master, J. B. Fischer of Erlach, at the beginning of the 18th 
centuiy. These two churches are striking when compared to the other 
wonderfully picturesque churches and chapels. Here too we sec the work 
of the second great Austrian architect, Lucas von Hildebrandt, the Castle 
Mirabell. It is over this charming city tliat the genius of Mozart presides. 

At Passau we take a ship down the Danube, a trip wliich is considered 
bv some to be much more beautiful than that do^m the Rliine. Here we 
see everywhere examples of Austrian baroque. Linz shows simple and 
fine homes; Uie Posthngberg wdth its chapel seems like a poem by Eichen- 
dorff. Farther down the Danube we find the Monastery Melk, the proudest 
and most beautiful fortified monastery in the world. Tliis great stone 
structure by the great master Jacob Prandauer, rises like a dream fine and 
dainty above the Danube. From Melk we go through the wildly romantic 
Wachau. Here all the little cities and monasteries ought to be mentioned, 
for each is more charming than the last, Diimstein with its castle, the 
ancient Krems, Tulin and Greifenstein. Shortly before Vienna we make 
a slop at the Monastery Neuburg, the famous canon cloister sacred to the 
mcmoiy^ of die great and kind musician Anton Bruckner. Bruckner’s art 
is essentially Austrian baroque. From here we go to Vienna. 

Vienna, Hkc Prague and Rome, is characterised by its baroque buildings. 
Here we find the cliief work of .1. B. Fischer of Erlach mentioned in con- 
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noction with Salzburg, the bold and fantabtic Karls Church, and also a 
number of secular buildings, of which the Court Libran\ the office of the 
ministr\' in the castle, and the Palace Schwarzenburg are the most famous. 
Of the works bv his greatest rival we admire the former chateau of Prince 
Eugene, now called Belvedere. Palaces, homes, churches, and chapels of 
fine form and surprising originality are to be found in the old parts of the 
eitv ev'er\'where, and the burrounding country also contains a number of 
line baroque castles, such as Schonbrunn (by J. B. Fischer of Erlach) and 
Laxenburg. 

Tlie South German baroque is more coni[>reheiibible for the modern 
person than any other period of art. VivaeiK and joy of living are inter- 
woven with quiet charm, monumental seriousness, and overwhelming 
longing for superhuman transcendentalism. No other art is so closely 
bound up in the people as this South German baroque. It is perhaps the 
most >’ivid and imiform that has come down to us from the past, an es- 
sential part of the great baroque culture of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Linus Birckler 


German Interiors; of ti^e ^aot 

G ennany still has a great many beautiful interiors in old palaces and 
castles, town- and guildhalls, and private houses. There is an abun- 
dance of beauJiful furnishing to be found in rooms dating from the Roman- 
esque period in the 12th century, up to the 19th centu^}^ 

For those who can only touch upon the important points in Germany, 
a few of the best interiors of the chief periods ai’e here mentioned. 

The most important specimen of 12 th century’ interior decorating of 
the Romanesque style is to be found in the great hall of the Wartburg, the 
resident castle of the Counts of Tliuringia. This hall is famous because it 
was here that the reno'wmed contests between the minstrels of Germany 
took place, it is the scene of the opera Tannhauser. This hall is still in 
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its original condition, ^vit]l ceiling beams and round arched windows, 
through which there is a beautiful view of the Thuringian Forest. Tiie 
walF are decorated x^dth paintings of the minstrel contest, these latter 
belong to the 19 th centur) . A fine Gothic interior of the late Middle Ages 
is to be found in the castle of the markgraves in Meissen on the Elbe, 
near Dresden. !Miglity pillars and pointed arch vaulting, tracer)' windows 
and colored glass painlings are characteristic for this castle which standi? 
so high up over the Elbe. At this time the bourgeoisie in Germany also 
began to decorate their homes with panelling and l»eautiful furniture, 
Tw’o rooms dating about 15C0 are valuable from the standpoint of cultural 
development in Germany, these are the living- and w orki-oom of the great 
German painter Albreclit Durer, in his house at the foot of the Kaiser 
Castle in Nilrnherg, and also the little room in the Wartburg in which 
Martin Luther lived as Junker Jorg and translated the Bible into German. 

The development of interior decorating reached its height in Germany 
w hen the Renaissance st)le w^as introduced in the 16th ccntiuy. In Lower 
Germany the panelled hall of the low’iihali in Munster in Westphalia de- 
serves first mention. It w’as in this hall that the Peace of estphalia was 
signed, the peace treaty w hich marked the end of the Tliirty Years’ Yf’ar. 
Today the portraits of the men who signed this peace treaty are still hang- 
ing on the w’alls. The finest example of Renaissance style in South Germany 
is to be found in the large assembly -hall of the Augsburg townhall, the 
so-called Golden Hall. This hall has a richly carved and gilded ceiling 
and is heated wdth beautiful glazed porcelain stoves. Among the living- 
rooms of this period special mention should be made of tiie bedroom of 
Marcus Sw)ti of Lehe in Ditmarsch, now in the museum in Meldorf in 
Sleswdg Holstein. The same tw”© old canopy beds with rich carvings are 
still extant. Similar rooms are to be found in the museums of Flensburg 
and Kiel. In South Germany one of the most important examples of fine 
interiors is to be seen in the patrician Fugger House at Augsburg, the 
home of the famous merchant family of tlie 16 th centuiy. 

With the inauguration of the baroque style, the latter part of the 17th 
century, w'c find an increase in the power of the princes and nobles in 
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Ormans, anti Ax-ith thi? a period ofpro«perity for architecture, mostly in 
resident castles and palaces. 

Of the lar^e number of splendid examples of this period in Germany 
uniy a few can be mentioned. These, however, would be well worth the 
\isitors attention. The baroque rooms of the prince bishop's residence 
in Bamber^S tvdtli their fine stucco ceilings and paintings, and for those 
lio take an automobile trip from Bamberg to Nurnberg, tlie castle at 
Pommersfelden, which is still completely prese^^’ed and has a vary large 
and imposing entrance hall. The Kaiser s palace in Berlin must also not 
be forgotten; this was the former residence of the Prussian kings and 
contains beautiful assembly-halls decorated about 17C0. The height of 
German decorating, however, we find in the rococo castles. In order to 
get at least some idea of this period tlie \dsitor ougtli to see the former 
prince bishop’s castle in Wurzburg writb its beautiful ceilings decorated 
by Tiepolo, and also the Kaiser Hall, a wonderful room with splendid 
lighting. Rooms with such effective decoration as those found in Wurz- 
burg and the neighboring castles on the Main, are probably tlie only ones 
of their kind in the world. Any one visiting Germany must, however, 
not fail to rait the sunmier residence of Frederick the Great at Potsdam. 
Sans Souci, an example of German rococo style in its completest form 
used in decorating small rooms. Especial mention must be made of the 
round librar}' of the great king. It is panelled in cedar and still contains 
liis books. Interesting too are the marble hall for the Round Table of 
Sans Souci, and the room in which Voltaire lived when he visited Frede- 
rick the Grea£ This room is decorated with carvings of birds and flowers 
and beautifully colored. Hermann Schmitz 
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Concerning German 0arben0 

E ver since the end of their days of settling-down, the Germans have 
been a great people for gardens. Even when the Anglo-Saxons 
wandered to Great Britain, they brought their love of trees and flowerb 
and gardens "v^dth them from their German home, and to-day the garden 
IS the link which in all lands of Low German- Anglo-Saxon speech and in 
everv' part of the world remains an unmistakable sign of the close 
brodierhood of race. 

He who would discover the primar\' cell of this tliousand-year old 
cultural peculiarity, must journey to the land of its beginnings, to the 
region l}ing between Osnabruck and Oldenburg. Many names among the 
peasants there are the same as those of English noblemen. Here reigns 
in its purest form the ancient desire for full and independent master)' over 
vv ood and field and pasture. I say this in contrast to the Slavic peoples 
in Eastern Europe, where since the most ancient days the ^'ilIage has 
been a communal possession. This sense of ownership peculiar to Low 
German farmers has remained active in Great Britain and North America, 
South Africa, New Zealand, and Australia, and to-day the Low Geiman- 
Anglo-Saxon community of speech is the greatest on earth. 

He who would \isit the farms of this neighborhood, must seek out 
the many groves, in the midst of each of which there lies a roomy farm. 
It is best to leave tlie train in Badbergen and ask one‘s way to Farmer 
Elting. Ancient yew-trees (Taxus baccata) stand here and there on 
many neighboring farms, formed in the course of many a centur)' into 
strange and mighty forms of garden sculpture, just like those on man) 
English countT)' seats. Ancient furniture, sometimes dating back to early 
Gothic times, stands in the great halls and in the old-fasiiioned rooms, 
faithfully handed down from mother to daughter. Historical documents, 
dating from the earliest period w'hen writing first became known, are 
found in many families. 
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To-day this region on the borders of the province of Holstein is ex- 
tremely out t>f the waw and unfortimately accessible only to those who 
are able to make a prolonged &tay in tlie country, or \\ho wish to make 
a deeper study of the close connection between the gardens of the Old 
and the New World. 

Everywhere in the wide districts of the German tongue, wc find evi- 
dences of the old era of gardens. To be sure, the industrial development 
of the towns has caused nearly all the numerous citizen’s gardens, which 
once Furroiinded every German town, to vanish. The great extensively plan- 
ned gardens created e^■ery where by princes and bishops have remaine<l. 

In Potsdam, for instance, in its essentials quite undisturbed, lies Fre- 
derick the Great's garden. Saiissouci. llow er and fruit terraces built up 
with infinite pains out of the sterile smid. In a wide circle about this 
centre, the garden architect Leiinc created in the middle of last century 
a vast park, the boundaries of which are the villages and settlements of 
Neu Babelsberg, Nikolassee w ith Pfaueniiisel (or tlie Isle of Peacocks), 
Neuer Garten. Nedlitz, Krampnitz, Bomim, Borns tedt^ and the garden of 
the New Palace, A really vast stretch of landscape w ith deciduous trees 
and large natural lakes has been fonned into a harmonious unity. It is 
probably the largest park landscape formed by’ human hands which can 
be found in Eiurope. 

A few’ hours by motor from Berlin lies Worlitz, the summer residence 
of the Dukes of Dessau. Here, from 1769 to 1773, the first attempt to 
create a garden in English style and on a large scale w’as made in Ger- 
many. To be sure, it was petty in many w^ays, but historically speaking it 
was a bold and successful attempt. Worlitz is particularly valuable to 
tlie German., because it w’as here that Goethe w’as inspired to attempt 
something equally fine in Weimar. Goethe, the great poet, became just 
as great a gardener, in that he created the w^ell-knowm park at Weimar 
upon a restricted piece of ground which w’as but ill-suited to the purpose. 
The park of Weimar in its turn taught its lessons to Prince Puckler, w ho 
W’as later to become so famous. Puckler w’as in the service of Duke Karl 
August at the time that Goethe imderlook the planting of the park. 
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Prince Piickler then created the classic masterpieces of landscape gar- 
dening. He changed his ancestral seat at Muskau from an uninteresting 
piece of country" to the ver\' ideal of a large and spacious park. \i'hen he 
found that his means did not sufilce for the keeping-up of such a vast 
estate, the Prince retired to the smaller estate of Branitz. In a few years 
this was also transformed into a v eiy^ jewel of landscape gardening. i\Ius- 
kau and Branitz can be conveniently reached from Berlin by car, and are 
to-day the most famous seats of learning for the educated international 
vs orld of gardeners. 

The wonderful gardens laid out at SchlossHerrenliausen nearHannover 
are created in quite another spirit. Lenotre, the French master, planned 
them for Duke Ernst Johann of Hannover, and the Prince Elector Ernst 
August had them enlarged to twice the former size. Ilerrenhausen Castle 
is certainly the most beautiful and perfect copy of a French garden in 
Germany. The plan appended gives a good survey. 

Passing from north to south, another former princely residence conies 
‘soon after Hanover. This is Cassel. It is worth while to call a halt here, 
for in addition to tlie rich treasures of pictorial art in the museums, the 
gardens of Wilhelmshohe must awaken a lively interest. 

However original and true to style the gardens of Herrenhausen may 
be, it cannot be denied that they have a certain stiffriess. The huge terri- 
tory of Wilhelmshohe, on the contrar}’, has so much dramatic movement 
in design and execution, that we puzzle ourselves in vain to think of 
anything that can compare with it. It folio w^s a strict plan, to be sui-e, 
but it is no formalism, no barren following-out of a scheme. Gueriert, 
an architect from Rome, fasliioned a mighty hill according to a bold plan 
into a single hannony of architectiue: stone, water, wmod, and landscape. 
Only the upper half of the original plan could be carried out, but suc- 
ceeding generations stand reverentially before one of the noblest gardens 
of all time. 

We do not need to travel far. In Wurzburg wc already find anotlier 
beautiful garden, and once more the child of another age. It is the exqui- 
site rococo garden surrounding the bishop’s castle, built by .Balthasar 
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Neuinaiui. one of the best architects of the 18 th century. Tlie garden has 
a singular histoid'. Many heads have been at work upon it, and much of 
their work has again vanibhed. In its present state it owes most to Jo- 
hann P, Mayer, a well-trained artist who was called to Wurzburg in 177C . 
The sculptures in the garden, e&pecially the groups of children, have long 
enjoyed 'world-fame as perfect requisites of the garden ideal of this rich- 
ly-endowed period. 

The most perfect picture of a garden dating from this period of the 
rococo lies in the immediate neighborhood of Wurzburg: this is Veit- 
hochstheim, the pleasure palace of the Bishops of Wurzburg. Here we 
find lovely statues of gods and shepherds, peasants and mythical figures 
in pleasing variety. The elevated Httle castle is surroimdcd by old per- 
golas, temples, and arbors, ideal fountains and ornamental waters, and 
richly decorated balustrades in Italian-French style. Up to the year 1830 
the hedges were still cut according to the old forms. Much as it is to be 
regretted that owing to stupidity this treasmre among gardens should have 
suffered such an impairment to its perfection, it remains even to-day a 
garden full of the utmost charm, w^hich would repay any garden enthusi- 
ast for tlie longest journey. 

No one ought to burr)* away from Wurzburg, for it is one of those 
nooks of the old Continent which are most deeply saturated with architec- 
ture and the art of the garden. Bamberg, that rich city of art, is a most 
desirable one-day tour, from Wurzburg. To be sure, tlie gardens have 
vanished, like tlie imposing Seehof; but the town is overloaded with the 
most noble Ireasures of sacred and profane architecture and sculpture. 
There are few towns so surpiisinglyandbeaulifullysetina lovely landscape. 

The next halt might he made at Munich, which 0 '^\-ns quite a number 
of well-known gardens at the periphery of the town. Besides these, the 
English Garden lies in the very heart of the city, laid out by Sckell, a 
master among gardeners, on the banks of the “River Isar, rolling rapidly”. 
Here in the English Garden, the ia}Tiian is apt to be deceived by the 
natural simplicity of the perspectives into neglecting to value the extreme 
skill of the designer. The connoisseur, however, knows how to value pre- 
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ciscly this quality as the finest and most moving evidence of the sover- 
eign creative power of this great gardener. 

N}Taphenburg, where the houses of Munich dwindle away, formed until 
the end of the 18th centur\^ a magnificent unity of cattle, garden, and 
landscape. As its name implies, it is a water palace; its garden was laid 
out about 1700 by Carbonet, and above all by Girard, at the command of 
the ambitious Prince Elector Max Emanuel. In the boldness of the lines 
of the original plan, N)Tnphenburg forms one of the finest garden-pictures 
of its age, and it is much more strongly filled with the romantic spirit 
than Herrenhausen, which is extremely reminiscent of Dutch protot\q)es. 
Nymphenburg is rich in a great number of the most charming rococo 
summer-houses, garden-houses, hunting- and bathing-lodges, hermitages, 
and numerous former “points de vues‘\ When Jean Jacques Rousseau began 
to preach liis gospel of “Back to Nature*', Nymphenburg fell a victim to a 
falsely applied idea. Nearly all the architectural features have remained 
intact, also the canals and artificial ponds. It ought not to be difficult to 
reconstruct the old garden pictures, especially as many of the old trees 
are still standing. We are always inclined to forget that gardens and parka 
are just as much children of their age as the castles of wood and stone; 
and it is, therefore, out of place to alter the surrounding green according 
to the prevailing fashion and thus to rob the buildings of the principal 
charm of their green accompaniments. I call attention to this precisely 
at Nymphenburg, because here the once perfect imity of fonn between 
the garden spaces and the mass of the buildings, has been partially 
destroyed. 

In the Schlcissheim garden, Munich possesses another good example 
of the period about 1700. The principal charm of Schleissheim again 
lies in the aquatic arrangements, and all in all it may be called a splendid 
piece of work. Munich possesses in its Woodland Cemetery' a good ex- 
ample of modem work. A visit is highly to be recommended, because we 
have here one of the first attempts to bury the dead simply and with dig- 
nity in a wood. The Munich Woodland Cemetety' has inspired many 
others in Germany, and it is certainty a grateful solution for this difficult 
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(ask, so thankless for e\er\* designer. One may see inanv good pieces of 
work here, when one i*on-»ider-» how chaotic the idea-^ of art arc in ever) 
<*ountry’ tu-f{a\. 

Beautiful Upper Bavaria has many other, freijuently cited gardens dat- 
ing from the last century, to which, liowever, a greater artistic value must 
be denied, although at the same time it should not be forgotten that no 
valuable gardens have originated in other countries during this dreadful 
art-period. Tlie only gardening masterpieces of the last <‘enturies are 
those we have already mentioned — the Puckler and Lenne creations at 
Muskau. Branitz. and Potsdam, gigantic works which stand to-day at the 
culmination of their horticultural development. 

In provinces ^vhere the German language holds sway there are two 
more important zones of gardens, Dresden and Vienna. In Dresden the 
numerous and splendid garden -pictures invest the name of Augustus 
the Strong, tliat mighty, if not alwa}s agreeable, princely figure. Gross- 
Sedlitz is one of the places tliat must he seen, an absolutely monumental 
composition of hill and architecture, almost entirely preserved in the old 
spirit, although the great basins of water have been laid clr^^ Gross-Sed- 
litz is great and impressive, precisely as a torso. In the pleasme-palacc of 
Pillnitz it is above all the bold plans that are interesting. Only one side 
of the original plan was carried out, but the imposing ascent from the Elbe 
shows of what the creator was capable. The Moritzburg, the ancestral castle 
of die forefathers of Augustus the Strong, surrounded by water, is bedded 
at once imposingly and harmoniously in the landscape, Whan Augustus 
began to reign, the castle stood upon a peninsula in the lake. To-day the 
situation of die castle and garden on the island, protected by strong walls 
reminds one of Chenonceaux. ^diat mighty schemes occupied this rest- 
less spirit! One need only think of the plans for the new residential palace 
in Dresden. Tlie ‘‘Z wringer ’ built by^ Pdppelmann was merely intended 
to form die orangery for this great building project. Tliis auxiliary build- 
ing forms the climax of a proud development, famous to-day all over 
the world. Dresden’s ‘‘Grosser Garten” is to-day, to be sure, a wonderful 
garden picture writh splendid old trees, yet, save at the centre, it betrays 
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iiu considerable trace of the oripnal grandiose plans. It would lead ub too 
far were \s e to mention all the splendid estates l}ing in a broad circle 
about Dresden, and built by the numerous noblemen of the court in imi- 
tation of the king. There is many a treasure among them. 

The most interesting point in Vienna is the frequent mixture of the idea 
of the Italian garden with the French. The greatest creation about 170C. 
the Imperial pleasure-palace ^-Schonbrunn’*, also arose under the influence 
of these two cultures. We know from the historical account of the build- 
ing that Schonbrunn was intended Ho rival Italy’s most beautiful villas”. 
But even the great capital of the greatest court in the world at that day 
could not realize architect Fischer s fantastic dreams. Schonbrunn is also 
a torso. This must always be emphasized in order that the composition 
of the whole may be understood. Where the “Gloriette” stands to-day on 
its little hill, the whole castle was intended to stand according to the first 
design. When this first design was rejected, and the castle built on the old 
town site, it was at first intended to erect a small pleasure-palace on the 
Gloriettc hill. But this idea also came to nothing, and to-day the Gloriette 
is nothing more than a very weak and weary back-scene, unsupported by 
any “wings’’ to left and right. The long period of consideration (the Glo- 
riette was not built until 1775, by Hohenhurg) caused the old, lively, and 
harmonious form-idea to crystallize into stiffness. To-day the delicate 
silhouette cro^ms a desolate piece of meadow, top-hea\'y and cut up by 
many diagonal paths. It is an example of how much we who give form 
to things are always children of our own generation. A form must be cast 
at once in its moidd if it is to be perfect! The well-known garden, however 
conceals a wealth of wonderful details, true to the spirit of the whole, and 
worthy of a tliorough examination. 

The “Belvedere" is well worthy’ of notice. It was built just outside the 
gates of the town by the Austrian military hero Prince Eugene, after the 
defeat of the Turks. The castle is one of the finest Viennese buildings. It 
w'as built by the Prince’s o-wn architect, Hildebrandt, and ser\’ed exclusive- 
ly for numerous gorgeous festivities, whereas the Prince and his family 
continued to live in their town house. The Prince’s neighbor was his old 
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enemy. Count Fondi-Mansfeld. who sold the property in 1715 to the 
Schwarzenbergs, who carried on the development of castle and garden. 
The estate is still a much-frequented haunt of art and is known as the 
-Schw arzenberg Garden."’ The principal beauties of the garden are the 
wonderfully arranged ornamental waters. The charm of the gardens of 
the Palace Liechtenstein, in the north of Vienna, which according to the 
pictures by Canaletto must once have been one of the sights of the town, 
has been swallowed up by the growi;h of the city. 

I have spoken of liistorical gardens. May I add tliat to-day a tremendous 
increase in German garden-life can he felt on all sides? It is citizen garden^ 
that are being created to-day, municipal gardens and great people’s parks. 
A number of distinguished garden architects are at work, inheriting the 
spirit of tlieir forefathers and forming it to suit the new spirit of the age. 
in order that they may continue to possess it, Towtxs such as Cologne, 
Hamburg, Berlin, and Frankfort have already accomplished great things. 
To render the erection of a good house and the planting of a blossoming 
garden possible to the citizen of to-day, is a task as great as the creation 
of the old gardens of which we have spoken. 

Heinri ch Wiepking^Ju rgerumnn n 


Hater Beijelopmentfi; tn ^0Cepre«entatttie 
2trt of <Bfermant 

I f is the affirmation of life, then that of the Romance peoples affirnis 

the World itself and its framework, while that of the Germanic race 
gives its affirmation rather to the Creator and the marvels of creation. 
Thus die spiritual intensity of an altar-piece by Matdiias Grime wald, or a 
landscape hy Lovis Corinth, stands out in contrast to the harmony of 
Rafaels (Raphael’s) composition or the colors of Renoir. As over against 
the Impressionist, who would lay hold of life in its radiant reflection, tlie 
artist of the North gives it a new interpretation, as in the art of van Gogh, 
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who even on the coa&t of the Mediterranean remains a countr)Tnan of 
Rembrandt; or of Munch, the Norwegian; or of Hodler, the Germau- 
S wihs : or of Emil Nolde, in whose work the mystic conception of Nature 
of the northern German struggles for form. "V^Tiile France formally with 
Cezanne passed over Impressionism, in tlie North the reaction dealt pri- 
marily with the question of fundamental outlook upon life. 

Not indeed that Germany stood apart from Impressionism; it had in 
fact a dominant part Loth in its inception and early blossoming, and as 
German Impressionism reached its culmination in Max Liebermann, it 
could trace its tradition to ^lenzel and past Menzel to the beginning of 
the nineteenth centur}*. Indeed- in the second half of the nineteenth 
century there arose, as an off-set to tlie creations of the French Courbet, 
a Naturalism with Leibl, which in him. as in Hans Thoma reveals in the 
depths of its conception of Nature an entirely independent elaboration. 
Vnd the development in the course of the nineteenth century of that old 
particular field of German creative art, namely designing, was quite orig- 
inal Here was revealed how little significance the theoretical contra- 
diction between Impressionism and Expressionism had for German art 
m actual practice. The remarkable union of realism and fantasy, which 
is peculiar to German art, had simply extended Impressionism. Hence it is 
no mere accident that Corintlvimd Slevogt far transcend the limits of the 
st)lc of their period, and that their contemporary Emil Nolde, in whose 
draughtsmanship representations of the sea rose to the most fearless Im- 
pressionism, should also represent the conscious beginning of that Ex- 
pressionism which had its imconscious start in the giant work of Corinth. 

Then came the younger generation, that is to say the group bom about 
in the eighties, and forced the development to its utmost consequences; no 
copying — it cried — only creation. That is the masterkeyl Many of these come 
from the study of architecture; all regard the arts as one: painting, carving, 
etc., and try their hand at all the handicrafts and at designing, rebelling 
against any limitations or specialization. For this younger generation the 
new' association with architecture w'as for painting and sculpture deci- 
sive : for it sought on its part simplicity, clarity, and broad effects through 



its handling of spaces. If the architect about the eighties was a draughts- 
man. so was the drawing of the painter a generation later, a building in 
itself. In this contrast may be distinctly marked the difference between 
the two generations. Distinctive of German art is the new \dtality of the 
arcliitecture of the twentieth centurj', which many names attest. This led 
to endeavors on the part of painters like Peter Behrens and Olbricht. 
and of architects like Messcl, Bruno Paul and on past Poelzig. to reach 
that clear handling of space and that intimate connection \\4th the reali- 
ties and material necessities of industry' which mark the building art of 
today. One thinks of such names as Taut, Gropius, and Erich Mendelsohn. 

So in the Germany of today, architecture and the feeling for the build- 
ing art have again taken over the leadership: while at the close of the 
nineteenth century the conception of architecture was out and out decor- 
ative and picturesque. Thus in their pictures the painters want to 
build; to build wdth the material of pure color, which they wish to put 
together in clear-cut outline ; building from a sense of spiritual pressure, 
which finds its laws not in a copy of a section of Nature from without, 
but in the world-will of the Creator. They have read the Bible afresh 
and have dissected the soul of the modem man with the stern Lutheran 
relentlessness of the Swede Strindberg; they have sung Imnns \sitli 
Mombert and Verhaeren, and laughed to the verge of cynicism \^dtli 
Wedekmd. These men see their forerunners in the development of Ger- 
man art not in the realists, but in the artistic expressions of primitive 
times and peoples. Tlius they have won a new relationship to creative 
handiwork and craftsmanship. Nor do painters stand alone in this move- 
ment, for the same impulses govern both the music and the poetry of today. 

^"orld transformation, and not reproduction of Nature, is the goal of 
all expressionistic art. This purpose binds together Kirchner, Kokoschka, 
Heckel, Schmidt-Rottluff, Franz Marc, and Lchmbruck, and places them 
in opposition to Impressionism, with which in the training of the eye, 
however, and the rh}lhm of their work they remain connected. 

• , Xhe foregoing remarks treat only of one phase of the recent movement 
in art. Alongside the Expressionists wc find the “Abstractists”, who place 
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the creative formally in the foreground, and w ho characteristically receiv- 
ed their distinctive impuUe from the Roman Picasso. Some reveal a 
combination of constnictive art with Expressionism, as for instance in the 
case of the animal painter Franz Mai*c, or the musically spiritualized 
c< impositions of Klees and in the ai'chitectural and militaiy pictures of 
T.>onel Feininger. originally from America, in whose sense of s-pace an 
almost mystic relationship to music is Nitalizing. 

It lies in the very nature of these artists that they can endure neither 
imitators nor yet c[ngone3. How’ever. there follows instead a reaction 
from Expressionism and strongly influenced by it looking tow-ard a new* 
realism. Out of the w*orld of social struggle, w^hich makes men sharp oh- 
sen'ers, rises the hard world of George Gross and Dix in Berlin, of Beck- 
mann in Frankfurt, Schafer in Karlsruhe, and all their kindred spirits. 
Unflinching in the sharpness of their obser\’ation. w’hich again leads to 
an almost masked secrecy, these men create an art that refuses to remain 
a matter of the painter’s workshop, and demands that as its language rose 
in eveiy’day life, so it should be heard and understood everywhere. This 
tendencvis intimately boimd up with both the imaginative literature and 
the film of to da)', and is still in process of development It is exercising 
a decisive influence upon the rising generation of artists. It is particularly 
interesting to note that this new realism has done wonders upon the field 
of draughtsmanship. This marvellous revival of drawing is in general parti- 
cularly charasteristic of the course of German art Expressionism has cul- 
tivated not only the etching, a principle field of Impressionism, but also 
the w'oodcut From the woodcuts of heads by Emil Nolde to the portraits, 
compositions, and landscapes of E, L. Kirchner and the cuts of Schmidt- 
llottlufl*, so massive in their simplicity, is only a short cut. But the litho- 
graphic series of Lovis Corinth and Kathe Kollwritz may be class gd wdth 
the works of Kokoschka in a xmit)', Avhose peculiar significance perhaps 
only the collector of later decennials will emphasize. Then loo, the per- 
onal note of the drawing series of George Gross will be freed from the- 
stemporar)r entanglements, and they will be recognized in their pure ar 
tistic significance. 
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iTerewith is de^cnbed in hroati outline a chiei: part of the artistic develop- 
ment in Gerniaiiy. \ number of distinguished artists emerge from this 
later mov'emcnt but behind the consideration of the several personalities 
-lands the recognition of that inner coherence, which in the work of the 
individual gives it enduring value a^ expressing the inner character of 

Redslob 


(treatitre 


t Inhere is a wonderlul attraction m watching men at work, and e.-peciallv 
in following the a(‘ti\*ity of their hands, and .seeing with admiration 
that done which one would not be able to do oneself. ^Tioever goes 
indifFerenlly past a forge where the sinewy hand.s of the smith form the 
glowing iron with heavy hut skillful blows? ^lio does not pause for a mo- 
ment of wondering interest in seeing tlie swift hands of a woman in thr' 
intricate play as with finger and bobbet the expensive delicate lace is woven ? 

TIow much deeper and stronger would be the impression, if we could 
once see the hands that are forming things great, noble, and immortal, 
that is: an artist’s hands at work! 

Tliis heartfelt T\rish the film has at last fulfilled. The Institute for Cultural 
Research in Berlin has produced, after two vears of work, two films with the 
title ‘-Creative Hands’*, revealing to us the activity' of representative artists, 
more particularly of painters and sculptors. 

The question was not, “How does a work of art arise?" Of course the 
real creative process cannot be produced on a film; that lies hevond all re- 
production. But the manual work, what the hands do. that the photographic 
plate sees. And what the hand does is of extraordinary- interest and often 
is just that which in the completed work lends special attraction to the eye. 
These films show the hand as the noblest instrument of the artist and often 
reveal it as the almost completely independent creator. 

The hand is as different in its movements and relation to surface and 
space as it is in outward appearance. With the different ty7>e of objects to 
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!)e lormed rises also the \anety oi e.vpres^on of different hands. .Vnd 
this Tv-ide range is still further increased by the nervous activit}' which U 
based upon the artist's temperament. Moreover the instrument used by the 
hand compels it to special movement and behavdor. The hand cannot 
deny, but reveals the soul that directs it. 

The film shows Lovis Corinth, as he paints a landscape. Eveiything goe.'^ 
quickly. Rapidly he chooses the color on the j)alette, and wdth a jerk it is 
laid on after the trembling band has directed. Meanwhile the eyes of the 
painter travel incessantly between the picture and the object. An exactly 
opposite procedure can be seen on the part of our old master !Max Lieber- 
mann. After finding the exact center of the canvas with the stick, he rapid h 
marks in the trees -with sure and rapid strokes; these form the sabstam*<‘ 
of the picture. Tlien he fills out with blobs and hlow^s of the brush the 
rest of the picture. A short, stout., strong hand is the instrument of Max 
Slevogt; nevertheless it is extraordinarily mobile at the wrist. Like the 
hop of a bird it springs here and there, and soon a view is flung directly 
on the lithographic stone in well indicated outline, but without any pre- 
liminary sketch. 

Witli wide-spread ami Kathe KolK itz draws, standing up. The great 
curves in which she lays down her picture with form and measure have 
nothing sentimental in them, they are rather puritanical, severe, and ener- 
getic. Complete routine marks the work on a portrait by Emil Orlik, who 
paints iSrom nature The hand is laid on in a detail of the face and never 
rests until, -wnthout any hesitation, the head i.s complete. This hand knows 
no haste, but also no introspection. 

Restlessly plunging and '^dtb emphasis the hand of Max Pechstein hastens 
over the surface of the picture. The movements are exciting, the face 
twitches. Sometimes he finds the way from the palette to the canvas vitli 
the bmsh too long, and vAth the tube of white he lays on the paint and then 
distributes it with liis fingers. 

A surprise it is to see George Gross with pen and india ink at work. From 
little strokes and dashes there arises a whole picture ^vith a ceaseless lifting 
of the pen. 
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W e mav add to the film dedicated In the painteti? a ^eie«‘tion ol a few 
charactenstic personalities anionji* the sculptor^. The cliief difference i? the 
tpute other part played by the hand, and e.-'peciaily by the lingers, ^^"hile 
the hand in painting and d^a^^'iIlg work.'^ through the mediation of an in- 
stnimenl, the hands, and particularly the fingers, of the sculptor are the 
in&truinent ^\hich witliout mediation deals at once with the material. 
Hence they have a marvellou^ personaht)' of their own. Thev are tin* 
l)earerb of the whole a(‘tion. Of course tliis applies onlv to modelling in 
clay. "^Then a hard material like stone or wood is in question, the m- 
htrument must again intervene. Here again the method of tibhig an in- 
strument takes the chief place. 

The modelled clay sketch gives the hand rich opporLunit}' for emphatic 
movement. The hand as a creative personality' stands out with astonishing 
clearness, and nse.s often to dramatic action, or reveals the tenderest feeling 
ot the finger-tips. 

Hugo Ledcrer models a dancing girl. Little round lumps of clav are 
pressed into the mass; it is in fact plastered over. The smoothing out oi 
thi» mass is done with tliumb and forefinger. The skin is not separateh 
(lone but is simply binoothed out. ^ ith both handb tlie figure is gradually 
hit out witli a gentle kneeding by all the finger-tips. 

Georg Kolbe builds a little wire frame. It has in it already the chanii of 
movement Now the hands put on the clay, and in longer forms the soft 
masses of muscle are built about the wire skeleton. Now begins that 
mysterious play of the hands wliichlike Ihing things complete the body. L 
the face barely hinted at. the hand moves at once over neck, shoulder, 
body to the feet, and returns then later to the head and moulds the face, 
here the finger-nails helping. In this case one remarks clearly the almost 
simidtaneous working of botli hands. Tlie lyTic undertone of Kolbe’s art 
cannot he hidden by the working hands. 

Ernesto de Fiori moulds from the clay mass the human body, but it is 
the body itself that is the material that becomes human. This body forms 
itself according to its owm given law. The extraordinary temperament in 
the w'orkey presents an exact contrast to the classic pose of the figure. Tlie 
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harul^ at work present an e?peeiall\ attraeti\e kind of beaiiU a& ihev.-^priiijr 
upon the ta^k and ravish the elay mass to form living men. 

Tlie long -lender hands of the nuich hel(A*ed animal -cuiptrc'^s, Kenee 
S'inteiiis seem to find no resistance in tht‘ clav, wdiicli seems wiilmslv to 
vield to ever\’ touch. Everything rise'^ w ithout haste as it naturallv: the ears 
with their markings, the large cut-in eyes of the doe, the nostrils like the 
tinest handiw ork. The longest time is .spent in moulding the throat, and 
lastly she gives the hind legs their outstretched slenderness. And ever 
again those -lender, beautiful woman’s hands entice to their touch the 
forms they so create. 

Tliis film work of the Institute seeks an international development, that 
it may’ serve both as a collection of documents and w’ould hail as a scien- 
tiiic opportunity the inclusion of foreign ailists. Moreover the Institute also 
sees in it a most happy means of fm*thcring the cidtural exchange among 
the nations and a deepening of the understanding of the forms of expression 
among foreign arrists. 


tiliXiinan ag 

Creative Mvtigt m B^epresfentatitie 2(itt 

U p to the great war the w-orid might well believe that every woman 
in Germany painted, or what w’as still more modem, w^orked in 
clay: so familiar w’as the figure of the gii-1 as art student, especially in 
the great school of Munich-Schw'ahiiig. But the picture given us by the 
Berlin Exhibition of 1927 of the “Woman as creative Artist ’ show’s iis 
that after twenty y’ears the number has thinned out. The great majority 
remained amateurs or dilettanti in tEe better sense of that w’ord as Goethe 
used it. They remain lovers of art, who w-’ork at art not to paint or w’ork 
in plaster in order to create, but rather to exercise theii* gifts and thus to 
undei'stand. For more important than the joy’ or pain of one^s owrn success 
or failure, is the sense of reverence for the w’ork of the trulv great, which 
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t ail oiih spiiiiji innn deeper knr>\\Ied«e oi the atrug^le& of the artist and 
o{ the technique of art. 

German) can hoaat that through the ?tudie> of the many thousand 
w omen who painted, carved, worked in clay, or studied applied art in 
Berlin. Munich or Dresden, the whole level of the appreciation of art has 
been and is still being raised, as perhaps in no other (M»untr\. German 
art must in the end reap the benefit ol all this. 

Many of these women students of art have found in apphed art a w ide 
field for their activit)-, but only a few have trod the w'eariest w ay of the 
jeally creative artist. 

The beginning of the nineteenth centur) gave us one great name which 
the w’orld has not forgotten, that of Angelika Kaufinaun. Her w ork w ent 
all ov'er the world through Pestalozzi’s colored copper-plates. She is as 
an artist tlie purest expression of that rebirtli of the Classic Age, w*hicli 
Madame Recamier so completely embodied in herself and her social life. 
V rebirth w'hich, in spite of Napoleon and Goethe, cannot be really divor- 
ced from the woman, and w hich came to a climax in the Romantic era. 

But in spite of this beginning the nineteenth centurv w as the centiuv^ 
of the man: and it looks now' as if the tw entieth centmy. at least in old 
Europe, w as also to belong to him. 

Indeed the emancipation of the woman and tlie struggle for greater 
freedom for the child are only compensations for the supremacy of the 
masculine will, w’hich has taken the leadership in the spiritual life: not 
alone in science, technique, and sports, but also in the arts. The fashion- 
able phrases about impressionist art and the new realism only forecast 
an evolution in w hich masculine toughness will decide the issue, if it is 
to be decided. 

It is no w onder, then, tliat no more appropriate w'urd of praise can he 
found for the work of Kathe Kollwitz, the greatest among German women 
aitists, tlian that it is masculine, bitter, almost hard. And this, although 
all the goodness of a great mother’s heart is not excluded. The attempt 
has been made to set aside Katlie Kollwdtz’s enthralling revolutionar}' 
etchings illustrating Hauptmann’s ‘-The Weavers”, and her pictiures of the 
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iiiisers' of woinon and <diilcli*en in the ^reat cit\. at purposive propaganda: 
but such purposive iirt, when it springs from proloiindest feeling and rise-' 
to supretnest lite, is not denial ol lile but rather its liighest exaltation. 
Only when partizanship i^ linked w ith feminine sentimentalit}' and fret- 
fulness does It become inartistic, then, indeed, it does devour the life it 
should impart. Even such a talented artist as George Gross is not wholly 
free from a certain biassed simplification ol life that treats its w eaknesses 
according to party formulae. But Kathe Kollwitz recreates that life out 
ol her passion, which reveals itself in all physical as well as spiritual being* 
That is. indeed, her masculine creativity, as seen in tlie greatest of German 
“purposive” poets, like Schiller and Kleist. 

The art of Charlotte Behrend seeks also masculinity, and achieves it too. 
even there w^here it blossoms in the shadow of her great husband Corinth, 
Most certainly Charlotte Belirend is one of German} 's most gifted artists. 

The greatest woman artist, however, next to Kathe Kollwitz is Paula 
Becker-Modersohn, w’ho was only recognized after her early deatli, but 
whom now* a w'hole city — Bremen — honors; to the memory of her and 
her wmrks Consul-General Roselius has dedicated a house and whole street. 
Paula Modersohn is classed as an impressionist, and is indeed such in her 
own womanly w*ay, which, how’ever, in no way negates the power of will 
inherent in this type of w'ork. Her pictures are transparent, and behind 
them lies a spiritual land of dreams, to w hich more immediate expression 
is denied. 

The impression of conventional realism is conveyed in classic form by 
the work of Dora Hitz and Sabine Lepsius, painters of Berlin societ}% 
The} represent the period of the great w ar. However, younger w'orkers are 
at w'ork in their ow n ruthless way. Such a one is Emma Boeder, a highly 
talented sculptress, whose unpitying plaster bust of the art historian 
Hermann Neise betrays a realism such as the new world demands, and 
w’hich displays the soul, and even innermost spirit, naked as it is. 

On account of this realistic demand sculpture predominates among die 
women artists; beside Emma Boeder there is Use Fehling Witting, a mis- 
tress of technique and most exact in form, as also !Milly Steger, a most 
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lovable A\orker. holly lantastic are the animal miiiiatujes of Renee Sin- 
tenis. \s hu has lound her ov> n style and abides by it, certainly with success : 
Ibr surelv Some v\ here even the niascuhne world must also be gentle, and 
that will be admitted in rcaard to Rem'e’s touching little animab even b\ 
ht^r ‘ie\'eresi judges 

Among the women ariisl-;; of the younger generation two deserve jpecial 
attention: Augusta von Zitzewitz. who models her portraits in the lightest 
colors, and '-Annut". Both are strongly mlluenced by Parisian impression- 
ist^. '"jAaiiot* behind w hose Frencliified name a great-niece of Menzel 
hides hersell*. will probably quickly rise to independent work, in w hich 
again reahsmwill be decisive, Thiswdll he the realism of the feminine eye, 
or better oi the w omanly heart, in an art that remains in aim and attitude 
masculine. The women whom Kathe Koiiwitz leads, and for whom her 
workw’ill long remain a guiding star, belong in any picture of the represen- 
tative art of to-day, which is ever wTestling with the unseen w^orld to make 
it visible. Walther Schotte 

21ingl0s0ajC0n 

anb German Cotortqplannmg Compared 

T he intelligent traveller delights in reading the plan of a city like a 
music lover in reading the score of an opera. People accustomed to 
modern American conditions seldom appreciate the magnitude of old Eng- 
lish, French, and especially German city planning and town building ac- 
tivities. It is not generally knowm e. g., that in the thirteenth century the 
English* founded twenty cities in southern France; or that the Germans, 
about the same time, founded one hundred in Bohemia and many more 
in other districts east of the Elbe. These centers and strongholds of me- 
diaevel colonization were laid out — inside their moats and walls — ver}' 
much like American cities of the nineteenth centur}*. The frequent ciiti- 
cism of the monotony, and sometimes the impracticability, of the modern 
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American «ndii*on plans goes often too far. There is nothing specilicall\ 
modern or -\inencan about them, there is little essential difference betwt cn 
the American gridiron and the plans of Priene, laid out by Alexander the 
Great, or of Montpazier laid out by English town-planners in southern 
France, or of many old German cities like Breslau (oldest section), Lipp- 
siadt, or Neubrandenburg, In Berlin the oldest part (between Spree river 
and Dircksen-Strasse, i. e. the old moat), which sightseers seldom see. is 
built upon an .American gridiron plan laid out about 12CC A. D. Aside of 
these old cities laid out on so modern -Americari* lines, there can befoiiml 
many cities m Germany which, like Boston, '*just grew” following the pallia 
trodden by the traditional cows. But between 16CC and 18( C Germany 
had another “American” period of cit\" building. There exists in fact a close 
family relation between old American plans of rectangular design and the 
best gridiron to^vni plans of Europe, e. g. the often quoted plan of ]Mann- 
heim, as it was designed in 1699, seventeen years after William Penn'- 
plan of Philadel[>hia. Against the monotony of these rectangular plan-j 
stand the radiatmg plans of Waslnngton D. C., AnnapoHs, Detroit (oldest 
section), Indianapolis, Madison (Wis.j, which are close relatives to the 
plans of Karlsruhe (Baden), Karlsruhe (Silesia), and even Ludwigslust 
(Mecklenburg), the latter being one of the best preserved jewels of artistic 
city planning to be found an^^vhere. Also the section of Berlin that be- 
comes most familar to foreign \isitors, namely the district between Frie- 
drichstrasse-Station and Belle Alliance Platz, Pariser Platz, Leipziger Piatz. 
and the old castle, is planned in the same spirit as Washington D. C. Closer 
observation shows that things -American and Em-opean are not quite so 
different as many think. 

Anodier misapprehension of the well-meaning Anglo-Saxon traveller 
refers to city building laws. He commonly believes that Europe, and espe- 
cially Germany, has been much belter off forjiaving more beneficial laws 
governing the extension of cities. This is true to so limited an extent diat 
the opposite is more true. The fact is that the German practice of ‘-going” 
the cit)*, i. e. setting aside definite areas for factories, tenement-househ, 
onc-faraily houses etc., is now accepted almost even-where as a good prin- 
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fipie. But it is also a fact that the extension of European cities was ham- 
pered much more than that of American cities. Lv' a number of factors 
among winch the governmental regulations w'ere not the least hanniiil 
Vnglo-Saxon cities in most cases grew* freelv by a somewiiat too haphazard 
addition of new sections often poorh planned hut suitable for one-fainilN 
liouses w ith gardens. European cities like Paris, Vienna, and the majoritv 
of tow'ns in overpopulated Germany suffered, in a wav unknown to Anglo- 
-Saxons. 1) from being hemmed in by their old fortifications (generalK 
very picture5<{ue;: 2^ by lack of suburban transportation and as a result, 
‘i; by high land values and impro|>er taxation in\iting the larger tenement- 
houses, and driving parks and play*grounds from the gardenless tenemcnt- 
hrmse sections that need open spaces most. 

Municipal Germany, ha\'ing no ‘-Golden Vest * like America, nor Colo- 
nies like England, had to house a population increasing almost as fast as 
that of America. Today the United States, although their increase w’as 
somewhat faster, have a population of 106 millions (not counting the colo- 
nies). which means only 13 people per square kilometre, while Germany- 
in 1924 had 63 million inhabitants or 13C people per squsire kilometre 
and a population ten times as dense as that of the United States. Of this 
large population of Germany more tlian 23 millions (i. e. 37%) live in 244 
cities, w’hile America, with over 40 millions of its 1C 6 million inhabi- 
tants dwelling in 248 cities of 30000 (!) or more, has even a higher 
percentage than Germany. But this superior percentage is made hearable 
by the fact that the return to “land’* and open country- for peniianent 
li\-ing and w*ork, or for passing pleasure and recuperation, is more con- 
venient in loosely settled America than in densely settled Germany. Tlie 
sore plight of big cities is possibly w-orse in Paris or Berlin wdth 4 millions 
each, than in London or New York with 9 million inhabitants. Statistical 
comparisons are difficult; but the figures that stirred Germany before the 
w ar, as in Berlin alone 600 000 people lived in tenements at a rate of 5 
more persons to each room, can hardly be surpassed anywhere. . . » » 

The general type of city- which imder these conditions has been most 
highly developed upon the European continent, and especially in Ger- 
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many (havina to house the iai'gest increase of population), is not the fai- 
spreading one-faniil% -house city, of 'wliich London. Philadelphia, and 
many cities ol the American \^’est are prominent examples, and oi which 
the rare German specimens can be found in Bremen and in Rhineland, 
but rather the condensed tenement-house cit) with a majority' of street- 
lined by 4- and 5 - storied tenements. The stateliness and orderliness ol 
these streets with their flowered balconies justh* impresses many %isitor5 
who fail to \isit the dreary and small backyards numberino often up to 
4 or 5 in the working-men's districts. This U-pe of lai'ge tenement-house is 
considerably better than the worst tenements of New York; but it is ver\' 
undesirable. It spread from Paris, and especially from Berlin, all over 
continental Europe, "^'onderful improvements over this type are shown 
l>y the large tenement-house blocks built in Germany everywhere since 
the war, around ver\' comprehensive, well planted interior courts. They 
try to overcome the unavoidable barracklike appearance of tenement- 
houses and w'ould be almost ideal if their number w^ere not far from 
sufficient to make up for tlie prevailing lack of housing. "While these new 
developments deserve the attention of Anglo-Saxon travellers interested 
in social reform, civic Germany will always owe a debt of gratitude to 
Anglo-Saxon coimtries for the idea of “garden city” development, aimiug 
at a complete change in town building and giving by improved planning 
the advantage of country life to a growing number of city dw'cllers. Fair 
beginnings of this modern b-pe of city building can now be found neai* 
practically all German cities, although the percentage of towm dw ellers 
benefited by these new developments is still small. 

Werner Hegeniann 
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(German ll^ousie 


r^he art liittur\ <4* a people is the cultural history ot a pei>j)lc. The 
histurx ol a German citizen's house is a reliable thennometer. a critc- 
riou of the intellectual signiticance which the (rcnnan burgher that is to sav 
the educated middle-class) has attained in this comitry. 

It \\oul(l. of course, prove most interesting here to learn about the new 
Crernian -Burgerhaus'’, but he w’ho would enjoy the whole pleasiue derived 
iroin the fact that we are once more b<*giniiing to live in houses after wc 
have merely -housed ' for almost a century, cannot avoid casting a briet 
glance upon what w as called -dwellmg'’ during other centuries. 

The citizens' dwellings of the Middle Ages w ere strong, uniform, and — 
narrow — like the spirit of their occupants. The still unbroken ideal ol 
Catholicism created a uniform image of life, of art. and of scieiuT, such 
as the history of mankind cannot show since the days of the Greeks. 

The Renaih&ance did not impress a uniform stamp upon Gennany. 
political life ‘war, iinpoverisliment) w'as no suitable background for an 
epoch of art w hich w’as bom under blue skies and m the midst of a luxurious 
and sensuous people. The facade of the Renaissance burgher-house served 
to shelter supreme achievements of artisan’s work which appertained more 
lo the arts and crafts than to architectonics. 

Tliough the language of the Renaissance ma\ thus have remained hidden 
from the Germans in its ultimate subtleties, the Barocpie may for that ver\ 
reason have aw akened a stronger echo. 

We know a certain *‘]iourgeois-baro([ue I>y which term w e mean that 
the burgher shares this -^"eltanschauung’’ and is himself a part of it. The 
world of arts reveals itself to the broad levels of the population. The house 
of the burgher has interiors w’hich reveal the lofh’ standard of life upheld 
by its occupants. Everything vibrates, like a fugue by Bach. 

The Rococo finds Gennany as a w'hole poor. There are certain great 
architects: but the ]>cople themselves shake their heads at so much grace, 
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Ernst Bai lacli, fleeting Again. Sculpture in Tood, 1926 
Museum at Schwerin (Mecklenburg) 






r>o much senseless 'jensiiou&nets. But it is alive, it creates a bouse accord- 
ing to its o^^'n spirit, not according to the world's spirit, a house Iromwhicli 
the ideal Gennan wall emerge. The burgher-house arises, the cradle and 
the home oi‘ those who help Gennany to attain real esteem. There the 
aristocratic citizen lives in retirement for hi" familv. and thus for the State. 
He gathers about him intellectual values — and also material ones in order 
i(» augment the intellectual. He shows great reverence for all that is intel- 
lectual. .U’t to him is no decoration but a necessity of life. It is this spirit 
which shines out of the precious houses built about eighteen hundred, and 
which to-da}' gives us the power of once more building up oiu broken 
citizen ^^o^ld. Yet we must concede that this spirit collapses about the 
middle of the 19tli centun'. And with it good taste also disappears. 

How did this happen? A new era began too suddenly. Technics and 
machines are too quickly on the spot to enable the artistic form to be found 
for the ..new". A wild search for possibilities of expression takes place. The 
Hrst that one discovers is the hitherto unknown slavish ‘-copy". And as 
ridiculous as the first automobile in the form of a horse-carriage appears 
to us to-day, just so hollow and ridiculous are the sham-Cothic houses and 
the Palazzi Pitti in miniature. Tlie great commercial impetus supports the 
vs icked intentions of the builders, the erection of houses falls into the 
hands of jobbers and real estate speculators, and so whole quarters of cities 
arise in plaster marble and paper imitations of stained glass. 

In the meantime a complete change is slowly preparing. A small circle 
of arcliitects and young artists, led by Bruno Paul, van der Velde, and Joseph 
Olbrich, make an energetic revolt against tlie copy. But it seems as though 
the seed fell upon imfertile soil. The houses of that group aroimd 1900, 
built for an imeducated public, are fabrics without force. They are smother- 
ed under a plethora of new forms. Only a very^ few have a permanent 
value, namely those built when the architect had die good fortime to find 
a fixed tradition and an intellectual attitude on the part of the owner. 

In the meantime mechanics and technics developed gigantically, and 
wfith them the knowledge that here were new possibilities for a new culture 
and a new stvle. 
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But w hile working-men s hnuseb. lodgings for the masses, the skv-t»craper 
and the fartor\' rightly began to approximate more and more to the spirit 
of the machine, while we came closer and closer to the mo.«^t rigid simpli- 
city. and therefore the most beautiM form, of the automobile and the pro- 
peller, a new principle has been recognized in respect to the German 
burgher's house. -The necessity of Ihing with and for a garden*’. Not in a 
hired ^^lIa with a cemeter}'-like front garden, but only upon his o\vn 
ground can man strike root. Only a living contact with flowers, grass, and 
trees protects us from a relapse into tliat intellectual poverty from which 
we are just beginning to free otuselves. Tlie term burgher's house ma) 
today be applied to the home of the educated man 'who has been neither 
economically nor morally crushed by the war or its results, and who wishes 
to create a healthy home for himself and his children, at best outside the 
cit}'. Even before the war architects like Muthesius and Schulze-Naumbiurg 
pointed out again and again excellent models of such houses in relation to 
gardens — the one reverting to English the other to German coimtiy -houses. 
.\nd Heinrich Tessenow, the most creative of all, built noble, dignified, and 
quiet homes, which adhered close to the old tradition, but were never- 
theless filled with the new spirit For precisely as we cannot imagine 
present-day man without the past which has helped to shape him. even so 
we are unable to deprive a borne, which is as old as civilisation itself, of 
every accord with former cultural periods. 

W e do not \\’ish to transform the citizen's home into a machine, but to 
devote all technical means to simplifHdng the household so that the capa- 
cities of woman maybe freed for higher tasks, 'wdshto appear outward!) 
a little less than we are. and to waste a bit of space inwardly — a luxur\ 
which most people no longer imderstand. Ve \sdsh to draw the garden into 
the house by means of roof-spaces, and to have only light and bright rooms 
\\dth a few good pieces of furniture. Music and art, and also the art of joy, 
.shall feel at home here, the low and the mean have no place. 

Then human beings will shake the dust from their feet before entering 
a house, and a breath of loveliness will accompany them when they leave it. 

Theodor Mertill 
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Mxt^ittctavt in l^t &txmm lUDorlb 

I n justicf' I miiht say — this will surprise my American readers — that it 
is the modern creations of the American arcliitects in the business 
world which have been the primar}' inspiration for German builders in 
their endeavor to solve their architectural problems. 

These inspirations have not come, as perhaps the reader w'ould he in- 
clined to think, from the sky-scrapers, which the American in general 
looks upon with such pride and as an especial characteristic of civil- 
isation in the large cities of America. On the contrar\% it is just these sk> - 
scrapers wdth their all too conventional and historically inclined st\le 
hich are so often cited in Germany as good examples of how the force 
of old fashioned ideas can be a hindrance to the clear and definite solu- 
tion of the modem building problem. The architecture of the American 
sky-scrapers proves that the tradition of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, tlie 
prevailing school, has not yet been fully overcome. Under the influence 
of this academic school giant houses are opened up as enlarged Renaissance 
palaces, according to the usual scheme: in three parts base, upper stme- 
ture, and cornice Tvdth the traditional architectural and decorative forms en- 
larged or applied more or less cmdely. Tlie result is those mighty stone 
colossuses -^dth parades of columns and temple architecture piled on top 
of one another in clumsy composition, an architectural form which shows 
nothing new in building. In judging American architecture as shown in 
sk}-scrapers w’e agree with the keen critic Lewis Mumford, who says in 
his book “Sticks and Stones*', “its esthetic features are the entrance, the 
elevator, and the window-pocked w^alls, and if there has been any unique 
efflorescence of a fresh style at these points, I have been unable to discover 
it.*’ This book has been translated into German and found a large public. 

n 

As a contrast to this false stslc with its splendor and elaborate detailing 
as seen in the American sky-scrapers, the American industrial buildings, 
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the power wurk? ami factories, the great coni and elevator^ in the 
harbor? show a surprisingly clear, .-iinple. and real development in which 
the new ideas are clearly expressed 'with definite po«<itiveness and peculiar 
independence. Free from any academic tradition, a new form in biiildinff 
ha? developed, tlie result of confomiin^ to the purpose of the buildm^ and 
the material, and also to individual conditions. These new forms in build- 
ing are effectiv’e in themselv’es, in the power and the characteristic of their 
purposefulness. This stvie has eliminated completely all pompous archi- 
leoturai decorative forms. Thev* endeavor to be eifectiv'c in themselves, in 
tiic forceful grouping of masses, in the rythm of their porportions. and the 
expressive power of their outlines. These purposeful buildings made a 
great impression on German architects when they were first seen in pic- 
tures here in Germany. They were compared, and cpdte rightly, with those 
utility buildings of similar form in German cities of the Middle Ages, with 
the large fortresses, towers, cranes, and granaries of olden times. All of the«e 
buildings have been erected without any outvv'ard declaration or any mi- 
necessar)" part. The visible power of such examples, the strong and forcible 
effect of these forms so essentially related were welcomed as an inspiration 
in the building world. 

III 

Men in the industrial world were ready to give energetic assistance to 
the architects, these men were conscious of the cultural duties of their po- 
sition. When building, they considered it a matter of prestige to secure the 
best architects available. In this way building in the industrial world ha? 
become a sort of experimental field for testing new ideas as to their prac- 
ticability. 

IV 

The result of these various experiments has been the formation of anew 
and original stvie, a stvie which is independent of historical designs, is 
characterised bv^ its adequateness, its precision, the sharpness and exact- 
ness of its lines, and the rythmic grouping of its massive forms. 

This style tries to bring the beauty of the building material into evidence. 
' Its effect is to be seen in the unbroken mass of cement, the mobile surface 
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of its brick walls, the powerful structure of its iron frame work, its shining 
glass, the smooth polish of the steel, and the splendor of its pure and un- 
broken colors. 

V 

Any attempt at describing this new st)de leads to a comparison '^nth 
technical construction. This comparison is not accidental, '^lierever this 
new stvle is used, and it is now used even in modem houses, a definite 
relation can be seen to fonns in use in the technical world. They have the 
same marks of beauty' which we admire in our modem machines, our en- 
gines, airplanes, ships, and automobiles. This similarity is the natural result 
of a similarity of construction. The effect of a new feeling for form is seen 
therein, a feeling which is characterised by a stri\’ing for brevity and pur- 
pose of expression, for a clearness and exactness, for a decided rejection of 
all scrolls and designs. 

VI 

The effect of this new feeling for form, which indeed is quite compatible 
with the spirit of the times, can be seen in all our living, the outward ap- 
pearance of both sexes, the typical ground form of all our clothing, which 
in spite of the apparent fluctuation in style remains the same, a ground form 
with which capricious fashions plays. 

VII 

With surprising clearness we have discovered in the very varied new 
forms, which are the result of this new feeling for form, a conspicuous 
conformity, and this is a confirmation of the fact that in the variety and 
diversity of form in our surroundings there is a spiritual unity. A xmity 
which means there is hope that our age will produce a new style. 

Walter Curt Behrendt 
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%plteb 2kt in <3>erman^ 

E ven- nation inuat 1‘ace the questions the present puts to it in its ow n 
way. And no nation is now struggling more Wgoroiislv with the quest- 
ion of the development of applied art than the German. Even before the 
"^^orld Var ver\ noticeable endeavors had been made to shape dwelling- 
houses and utensils of daily occurrence independently of conventional 
forms. The artists who undertook this task had before them many foreign 

- o 

attempts at the same thing, but they went further than the pioneers of the 
new art in England and Belgium. The fiercer the opposition was, on the part 
not only of the slow-going mass hut also of the many manufacturers who 
were disturbed in their comfortable contentment by the novelty, the more 
consciously did these artists take their stand, much encouraged bv the in- 
creasing company of progressive friends of art, artists, and masters of in- 
dustry, who had formed the German “Werkbund"* (Society of Craftsmen). 
Tliis organization revealed in its Exposition in Cologne, so suddenly broken 
up by the war, the healthy force of the new German movement in applied 
art. And the Munich Exposition, which took place shortly after the war, 
proved, to the astonishment of the world, how the movement in spite of 
war and revolution had taken hold of wide circles. 

Since then the new school of applied art in Germany has determined 
the appearance of oiu products, as seen both in many single examples of 
handiwork, and in the mass production of German industry. What is seen 
today in exhibitions of applied art both in Germany and in foreign coun- 
tries, that which attracts in Leipzig the buyers in the international market 
there, are tlae well formed products whose shape is adapted to the material 
in the case of machine-made goods, and also in the model hand-made 
goods in which the artistic feeling of our time finds li\’ing expression. 

This new German applied art avoids all slavery to historical tradition, 
and all overdone desire for ornamentation. Its desire is in the first instance 
practical, to meet the wants of the day. Hence all furniture and all wall- 
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decorations aim at the greatest possible adaption to purpose. In the fear 
of ornament and in the negation of all fantasy, manv of the new^er workers 
have gone to the extreme limit, and ©onie have even confused simplicity 
wdtli rudeness. This applies to certain architects thinking only in temib of 
utilit}% as well as to the makers of household utensils who want to make 
everything rational, and experiment along tliis line alone. As an outcome 
these ascetics may often i'ho<ft far above the mark: but it is well to let 
these convinced apostles of the future have their way, for though many 
of their effortb maybe failures, they supply nevertheless inspirations and 
experiences that sooner or later will be of sendee. 

Such a seedling of modern art do we see, for instance, in the “Bauhaus” 
(btulder s house) in Dessau. But everywhere in Germany the new school 
of applied art is at work, in workshops and technical schools, as well as in 
museums. And these innovators, who have become conscious of their duty 
to the art of the present day, compete \sith one another in the introduction 
and exhibition of all the new achievements. The recognized leaders of the 
new movement are now to be found wherever centers of art or of in- 
dustrial activity^ are formed. Tlie great variety of old indigenous art-work- 
shops as well as of new ones is an advantage to the production of applied 
art. A central nursery^ of art, such as exists in France, would never create 
the same zeal, so invaluable for a general elevation of quality, as is found 
in the German States. The production is, in fact, so large that it is hopeless 
to attempt a description of it all, so that only a few examples can be pick- 
ed out as illustrating the whole. 

The rational dwelling-house has in its simplest form brought with it an 
entire revolution in the whole furnishing of the home. The first demands 
of utility are: a rational division of the rooms, the greatest possible comfort, 
the application of die latest technical appliances in the way of heating, 
lighting, and cleaning the house; and to these taste must address itself. For, 
of course, utility must not be pressed so far that every thing that does not 
fulfill a purpose is set aside as rubbish. The new art must minister to a 
natural need and satisfy our love of ornamentation, and even, in spite of 
the expressionists and purists, our sense of continuity with the past. This 
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often inrp>tlen. hut fitsn- are at hand that ModernL-m in its efforts at 
reality i-' aL^u linclina the Avay back to an lu>toncal -en-e. This is seen as 
nlainlv in the new furniture a- in the flat pattern- of the walls and carpets. 
In the total effectt* of modern rooms there are. without doubt, often most 
happA example.- of decoration, in fact, that vie with the much prais- 

ed room-> m historical style of the -AX ilhelminische'’ era, and wdth much 
added comfort. It may be admitted that in contrast to such modern 
decoration of the liurae, the attempts at great public reception rooms are 
not as successful. Here the modern artist is faced by the difficulties of mo- 
dern lighting, of substituting natural rh}'thm for classic proportion, and by 
the fear of cold ostentation on the one hand or of too great intimaev on the 
other. At all events, German art in household decoration stands the test 
of comparison w’ith all other t\'pes, and it is no wonder that is has found 
imitators abroad. 

The chief battleground for experimentation in modern art is now the 
field of ceramics. Technically Germany is unrivalled in the production of 
porcelain, ^liereas faience, stoneware, and crocker)' do not show' much 
novelty of form. The Austrian and Japanese porcelains have been the source 
of new inspirations. But the demand for luxurious crockery, such as is so 
w^ell produced in France, both in quantity and quality, is in Germany too 
limited to base upon it any W'ell-developed industry. 

The glass industr\' is w'cll developed, and can rival the best foreign 
products; and one sees in the reaw'akening interest in cut-glass the new 
possibilities that lighting arrangements present. In this field, as well as 
in the decoration of window's with cut-glass and party-colored glass, 
excellent work is being done; and it looks as if in this connection decorative 
iron-w'ork in the frames w'ill receive the same care as in Italy or France. 

In all branches of the textile mdustiy' there is life and movement, but 
hand-work, as always, is still industriously pursued, generally in quiet 
patterns and colors. The lace-trade suffers from its neglect by fashion 
but will, no doubt, as soon as fashion bethinks herself of it, supply beautiful 
examples. The evidence for this is the lace of certain artists still shown, 
and the experiments by manufacturers with a new type of lace machineiy^ 
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The significance of the book-trade in Germany is well known. In all 
kinds of picture-reproduction there is progress: and even' one '^ho wdll 
study the development of printing-fonts or the modern omamentatioii of 
books, or modern illustrations vdll see what an amount of real artistic- 
feeling has entered here. 

Everywhere, in fact, in Germany the new movement has the leadership. 
It has still to contend vdth reactionar\’ elements, but there can be no question 
that it will be in the end victorious. The best artistic talent is on its side, 
and every where German applied art, the nearer it approaches its ideal, will 
succeed in obtaining that recognition in the world which it -well deserves. 

Richard Graul 


0omet^tng about BmlOing anb jFurmo^ing 

E very building, whether intended for residential or business purposes, 
is a product of the soil on which it stands, of the surroundings in 
which it has been erected, the economic conditions of its destination, 
the aesthetic sense of its proprietor, the artistic intentions and faculties of 
its builder. The sum of all these factors is the house. Whether it will be 
a good one, depends upon the architect who plants it into the ground 
like a gardner; who directs every phase of its growth-, who watches over 
the development of its whole organism. 

The resolution to build starts an unbroken chain of events in logical 
sequence, from the selection of the groxmd to the final taking over of the 
house. This is the same with all buildings, but here we shall concern our- 
selves with a private residence only. 

The choice of the building-ground does not merely determine the site 
of the house; nay, also the disposition of the rooms within the groimd- 
plan, and many important factors concerning the construction are sett- 
led thereby. The position with regard to the sun, the slope of the 
ground, the disposition of the principal rooms with respect to the fine 
view, are questions of great moment. And so is the situation with regard 
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to the street, which decide;? the question of the entrance. Tlie well of 
tie- ^tairca^e. the kitchen-room-, and all sol•t^ of side-chamhers and closet? 
depend upon the arrangenieut of the entrance just as the sun and the 
situation with re-pcct to th*' garden affect the livinp:-rooins and bed- 
rooms, and the latter in turn the bath-rooms 

The drawing of the ground-plan would be a veiy easy task if — I Ye?, 
if sunny side and tine \iew, north side and street, were always identical: 
if ^ize and number of the required rooms could always, without dilfi- 
culty. be made to agree \s'itb the amount of the building-fund. 

Then there is a whole parcel of special wishes to be fulfilled: th(‘ 
window for the cactuses, tlie fire-place, the balconies and terraces, and 
the like; the heating-system wath radiators, supply- and exhaust-pipes; 
the electric installation, the vacuum-cleaner, the telephone; the safet}- 
de vices for doors and windows; the laundries and ironing-rooms, moth- 
proof cabinets and broom-closets. All of these fully realise their indispen- 
sabiliU’ and demand to be properly placed, to the arcliitect who 
would neglect any of these important factors in the interior building! He 
would not escape revenge. 

Just as the proper solution of the ground-plan goes hand in hand with 
<he interior finisliing of the rooms, so the location of \™dows and doors 
affects the exterior appearance of the house. It depends, of course, largely 
also upon the choice of the building material. Whether Dutch brick, 
ashlar, artificical stone, or plastering serve as facing; whether brick- work, 
concrete, or wood be used for building; whether solid, floating, or rafter- 
ceilings be employed, — it is upon decisions of this kind that the outside 
appearance of a house largely depends. The variety of building- and 
facing-materials is equalled by the possibilities of treating the outer walls 
as to form, structure, and color. Tlie appearance of a house depends as 
much upon the choice of tlie external material as a human being upon 
the color of his hair and skin. 

The strongest factor in determining the t}q)e of a house is the st\ie 
of its roof. The importance of this question might be compared to that 
of selecting a hat of proper size and shape for an elegant woman; and 
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^\hen it said tluit fur a Louse the -^liape of the roof is infinitely more 
important, its si^iiiticanee is fairly accurately stated. It is. indeed, a deci- 
Mun of the utiiiu&i inipurtance. for. apart from the aesthetic point of \dew. 
a number ol practical considerations should not be neglected: the possibi- 
lities of utilising the roof; the rain-proof covering: the cost of production. 
\N hatever the decision may be. whether the roof he a high, a flat or a 
terrace-roof, it \yii\ determine the shape and proportion of the windows, and 
all the other building-parts and their relative position depend thereupon. 

Thus the existence of one constructive part will determine form, position, 
and size of another. And this also explains why the beauty of a building 
does not depend upon the choice of the architectural motives, hut upon the 
proportions and die rh>thm of its component parts. Proper valuation of 
the reposing parts with regard to the vertical stresses : careful proportioning 
of the expansion as to height, width, and depth: and the play of concavities 
and convexities of the surfaces and building materials. Tliese are the qua- 
lities by which the architectonic beauty of a building can be judged. The 
architect must he able to realise the correlations existing between the fre- 
quently unyielding elements, and to iimte seeming dissonances to a har- 
monious symphony. 

As the object of a dwelling-house is not to have a fine fa9ade. but rooms 
in which to live comfortably, the measurements of walls and ceiling, as 
well as the size and location of doors and windows in each room, should 
he so calculated as to require only very little additional equipment to 
make the room liahilahle and cosy. This condition granted, a well- 
blending color of the wails and a few pieces of good furniture will suffice 
to produce all the charm of comfortable living. On the other hand, nei- 
ther ornamental tricks nor expensive luxury will ever transform badly 
built rooms into good ones. It is, therefore, a fundamental error to believe 
that the building proper of a house and the shaping of its rooms could 
be treated separately. Each room is like an indi\adual little house, and 
it is only by the coalescence of all these separate entities that the 
dwelling-house will become a complete wffiole. For tliis reason he will 
alw^ays be a good builder of private residences, who is able perfectly to 
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solve the question of the individual rooms. The interior decorating of 
the rouina admits of main posbibilities. From the cellar, with its technical 
iiibiallations for gas. w ater, heating, and washing, up to the lady'b dressing- 
room. scales of the mo&t varied t\q)es of decoration mu^t be sounded. 
There are the living-rooms with comfortable chairs by the lireplace, with 
books, and large ash-trays. Here man .still keeps up the appearance of 
liis dominion. The dining-room should be clear, blight, and cool. And 
then there are the bed-rooms, the dressing-rooms, the nursen% the realm 
where man is merely tolerated as a welcome visitor, and which displav^ 
tliat indefinable charm of graceful femininity which cannot he acquired. 
For the requirement of technical exactness and clear arrangement in one 
part of the house, of solid comfort in another, need not preclude the 
subtile charm of delicate shades of color, of soft rugs and materials in a 
further part. The constructive sequence of the technical — i. c. malt — 
point of view must here, in matters that are controlled by the touch of 
delicate fingers rather than by a logical train of thoughts, be supplemented 
by feminine discrimination. Here, where man’s activity has reached its 
natural limits, is woman's true sphere. The architect’s task is finished: 
he hands over the keys to the master of the house, but the last of the 
embellishment he leaves to its mistress. Bruno Paul 


(Ceramic U^rabition in (Bferman^ 

G ermany is the cradle of tlie art of porcelain work m Europe. It was 
the German alchemist Bottger, who rediscovered the ancient Chinese 
art of porcelain making. Therewith the golden age of European porcelain 
begant The German Princes especially supported this rapidly flourishing 
branch of art, and founded many manufactories of porcelain. Of all these 
princely foundations only three survive today: the present State Porcelain 
Manufactories at Meissen (founded 1710), Nymphenburg(1747), and Berlin 
(1751). "^Tiile the flourishing porcelain industry of the nineteenth century 
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uses iargeiy mechanical means in the decoration of the product, these three 
above named manul'actories deal only in the wonderful hand-painting whose 
beauty made these art centres famous abroad in the eighteenth centu^^^ 
The Berlin manul’actor}" is a foundation of Frederick the Great who not 
only lent his sceptre as a trade-mark, but all his life long took a warm per- 
sonal interest in the undertaking and gave it large support, as the large 
correspondence of the King, still preserved in the manufactory, attests. Not 
less than twenty-five table-sets with the most varied decorations, especially 
with exceedingly attractive flow’er painting, were made for the King’s 
castles. Some of these table-sets have attained w'orld-fame, as for instance 
the set made for the towm castle of Breslau, with its magnificent pattern in 
blue, and the set made for the New Castle at Potsdam, in which each piece 
has an especially fine gold border with flowxr painting. In the manner of 
a great monarch Frederick the Great made frequent presents of porcelain 
out of his owTi manufactory to foreign rulers and notable persons. Thus 
Catherine II of Russia received from him in 1772 a complete table-set con- 
taining a large number of groups illustrating the various national types of 
her extended Empire. This unique work of art is still preserved in the 
Hermitage at Leningrad. A table-set w'as made in 1820 in the Berlin manu- 
factory from a design by Gottfried Schadow-, as a present from Frederick 
"V ilhelm W to the Duke ofWellington, with allegorical figures representing 
the rivers Duero, Ebro, Kaitna, and Sambre. 

The fame of Nvniphcnburg is founded especially upon its triiunphs in 
the field of plastic figures. Franz Bustelli and Domimk Auliczek are the 
most famous artists, w^ho w^ere employed in the eighteentli century in die 
Bavarian manufactory and made the trade-mark of the factoiy, the blue 
and w^hite lozenge-shaped shield, famous. When one sees the innumerable 
groups that came from their hands, one gets some impression of the fan- 
tastic world of fables which occupied the imagination of an artist of that 
day. These groups, writh their charming color and joyous movement, form 
a most happy complement to the music of Gluck, Haydn, and Mozart 

Save for the invention of Bottger such an artistic flowering in the field 
of porcelain w^ould have been unthinkable. Hence Meissen with its crossed 
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5\\urds remains ever bound up the hittun* ‘jt‘ European ceramics. 
Numberlcs- artists have enaa^ed in the modelling of the Sax(>n manu- 
facton’, but one Johann Joachim Kandler lusc head and shoulders above 
them all. One of the greatest sculptural geniuses of hi- day. he was ^dtliout 
douht one of the most signilicant modellers \\hoin the ai*L of porcelain 
making in tlie eighteenth centurvhas ]»roduced. Everything that can adorn 
the boudoir of a ladv. or the chamber of a gentleman, gained expression 
tlirough the richness of his fantasy. ]Mirror-frames, chandeliers. lo])acco- 
boxes. pipe-bowls, handles for knives and forks, and a thousand other 
things became things of plastic beauty under his hands. Among his chief 
works stand out the models of animals which he made to adorn the Japa- 
nese Palace in Dresden, together with other large figures. 

"^'Tien one takes into account the almost infinite variety of the products 
of the art of this period, one is certainly entitled to speak of its porcelain 
as being at once a precious product of its art and a mirror of its culture. 
For surely the artistic and plastic creativity in the porcelain table-sets 
and figures reveals, both in form and color, such a wealth of invention, and 
such a high level of attainment as scarcely any other branch of art of that 
period can boast. This time-honored tradition, on whose growth so many 
manufactories and so many artists have exercised an influence, but whom 
we camiot mention here, survives still up to cm own day unbroken in only 
the three State establishments of Meissen, Nymphenhiirg, and Berlin. These 
have become, by virtue of tliis living artistic spirit, the leading nurseries of 
artistic porcelain production up to the present. The three State establish- 
ments have, therefore, an important mission to fulfill and together with 
the best German artists of today, and uninfluenced by commercial consider- 
ations, they have set themselves to be true to their cultural -vocation. 

From the establishment of Nymphenburg have been sent out in recent 
years the characteristic porcelain figures of Josef Wackerl, which have 
given this undertaking its special note. 

Among the new workers in IMcissen may be mentioned Paul Scheurich 
and two pupils of August Gaul, Max Esser and Ernst Barlach. Scheurich*s 
work marks him as a pioneer in the plastic porcelain work of today. From 
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Max Esser we have, amongst others, a wonderful table-set 'v^dth decorations 
from the tale of Reinicke Fuchs, whose separate pieces reveal a most mark- 
ed talent for porcelain painting. 

Lastly the State Porcelain EstaLlishment of Berlhi has undertaken to 
engage a number of leading artists for its work, such as Georg Kolbe, Renee 
Sintenis, Edwdn Scharff, Bruno Paul, E. R. '\^"eiss. and others. Moreover the 
BerHii estabhshment appl ies itself to the work of making interior porcelain 
decorations to support arcliitectural effects, thus following a cherished 
tradition of the eighteenth centmy. 

So the three State enterprises of Germany are successfully engaged in 
maintaining, even in our technical and mechanical age, the high artistic 
tradition of their past. Moufmg 


German ^poiefter 

T he development in the art of German poster, or placard, designing, 
began approximately tliirty years ago. Even up to the end of the last 
century artists considered it beneath their dignity to design posters. The 
production of these was left to poster factories or lithographers who had 
no conception of artistic or advertising technique. The result — in all 
lands — was terrible. There was a chaos of cheap sentimentality, inane 
sweetness, imreadable and cheap text, and an extravagant, gaudy use of 
imsuitable colors. The same poster w^as used, with different texts, for 
ready-made clothing, sports, chocolate, soap, or machiner}% The picture 
on the poster had nothing to do wdth the thing it w’as advertising. The 
only exception to this slate of things at the time was the posters made 
^or art exhibitions. Artists did not feel it degrading to design these. The 
most interesting exhibition posters came from the pens of Israels, Thoma, 
Klinger, and Stuck. But despite this, development along this line was 
impossible, for these artists lacked the true poster style. They were too 
pictorial and only the text explained the object for which they w^erc being 
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placed before the public. This misconception of the principles of poster 
designing carried to far that the proposal was made as to whether 
“landscapes from Ludwig Thoina. which one could at the same time use 
hji* decoration of rooms, were not good enough Hot advertising poster 
cohunns,” 

The tremendous economic development from tlie beginning of this cen- 
tury, and the daily increasing competitive struggle vigorously demanded 
an extension of markets through systematic, well-thought-out advertise- 
ments. It is true, the American example was there, but because of the 
fundamentally different conditions of the two coimtries, these could not 
be just transferred to Germany. At that time of great economic develop- 
ment, as well as of the very marked artistic re\ivaL it was Ernst Growald — 
today a leading advertising expert — who first became clear about the 
principles governing the designing of posters. He began with the Japanese 
wood-cut. Shortly after this, when he saw the still well-knowm and strik- 
ingly impressive bull-dog-like monochromes of the ‘‘Simplizissimus”, the 
principles of advertising poster technique became clear to him. He 
decided: that the superiority of the goods and of the producing firm 
must be convincingly recommended: the placard must be psychologically 
developed so as to strike the most busy person, whether pedestrian or 
automobile traveller; it should be absolutely original and must not be 
similar to any other; it should be produced in the simplest possible 
manner, and must be easy to reproduce; it should conform to the funda- 
mental laws of form and color; the formal composition should be deter- 
mined by the surface, or background, on w'hich one w^as to work. 

The poster ceased being gaudy, and color harmony and decisive con- 
trasts w'ere used instead. The printing office of HoUerbaum and Schmidt 
w^as the first to grasp the significance of the new poster style and, in 
cooperation with the art circle of Bernhard, Klinger, Gipkens, Erdt, and 
Scheurich, formulated the new demands: realit)', energy, and originality. 
The North German tendency w as characterised by the realistic posters of 
Lucian Bernhard, w^hile Hohlw’ein’s amiable style was destined for South 
Gennan development. 
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Lucian Bernhard was the creator, in 1902, of the German realistic poster. 
Illustrative, descriptive motives do not exist for him. The mouiunental ef- 
fect of his gifted creations is to be explained by the utmost simplicity \sdth 
which he pictures the object which he is advertising. He leaves out all the 
subordinate and unnecessan’ features, but lifts out and emphasizes the 
essential. His feeling for form and his sen&e for space division, are as much 
developed as his refined sense of color. Color contrasts and sweeping lines 
become tlie most effective means of expression for him. "^liilc other posters 
of the early period clung to the old defects, such as using writing that 
was out of harmony with the drawing. Lucian Bernhard discovered the 
only correct solution, the importance of which can be realized wdien one 
reads the lithographs of any of the artistic posters of that time, which were 
often unreadable because of senseless, ornamental, decorative wTiting. 

The style of Lucian Bernhard's wTidng depended on the sort of pen 
he used. It was characterized by its legibiUty, its complete simplicity 
and the ease w'lth which it could be read from a great distance. The 
development of German selective advertising writing w'hich developed 
at that time found not only such important representatives as Ehmcke, 
Larisch, and Koch, but also successful representatives abroad. Lucian 
Bernhard’s poster for the Stiller Shoe Factory w'as a sensation, and to a 
certain extent the very acme of poster perfection. It astoimded people 
as no poster up to that time had done. On a gray background stood a 
shoe, drawm in the simplest possible manner; xmder this, in big, power- 
fid letters which could be read from a long distance, was the one word 
“‘Stiller”. This poster produced a deep and un-dreamed of suggestive 
effect. It especially struck all the producing firms and factories. Many 
of Bernhard’s posters for Stiller, Pelican-ink, and especially his written 
posters, lived far beyond their time, and for years exercised a strong 
suggestive influence upon poster artists. Bernhard’s peculiarity was imitat- 
ed widely, and with many variations. After the War, Lucian Bernhard 
went to New York City, where he opened his own office. His Berlin office 
remained imder the direction of his colleague, Rosen. Today, his style 
has developed from the flat surface effect to a more pictorial form. 
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Until the beginning of the War, Julius Klinger played a great role. He 
vas the master of witt\’, allegorical, flat-surface, straight-line posters, llih 
designs are of the simplest, and he uses color ver\" sparingly — usually 
two, or at the most three colors, but these of the strongest contrast. Like 
Bernhard, he also uses only the most necessary’ text. He has amusing 
ideas, spirit, quickness of repartee, and good taste. As Bernhard's posters 
are discussed everj’where, so does the whole world laugh at Klinger's 
charming ideas. His placards for Palm cigarettes, for the comedy, '*Feld- 
hermhugel”, for an Erfurt seedman's firm, not to mention his posters for 
the “Rag Pickers’ Balls*’, cannot be forgotten. 

The Steglitz Institute plays a great role also. Edel and Hansen, follow- 
ing the manner of Toulouse-Lautrec, make amusing placards for dancing 
halls and vaudevilles. The Urbin and Blendol posters by Hans Linden- 
staedt were soon talked of everywhere. 

Ludwig Hohlwein, who began his work in 19C6, became internation- 
ally kno^vm, as did Bernhard. Hohlwein played the leading role in jMunich 
and South Germany, as Bernhard and Klinger did in the North. The Bern- 
hard realistic poster did not meet with a fitting reception in Munich. Tliis 
is because jVIimich is not an industrial cit\', it does not have the mctrt>- 
politan tempo, and its life is lived more easily and pleasantly. Its idea of 
art is determined by the pictorial, or landscape painter, and because of 
this it rejects the sober rationalism or the subtle satire of the North. Hohl- 
■wein is a tj’pical expression of Munich, and to a certain extent represents 
the continuance and transferrence of the tradition of the pictorical painter 
to the poster. He began as an architect in Wiesbaden. His success in 
Mmiich as a poster artist began about twenty’ years ago. His designs, 
allegorical almost throughout, show a happy union of great painting ability 
with clearly constructed composition. His 'works are of great freshness 
and amiability. In his most typical and popular posters, which are known 
far beyond the borders of Germany’, we always meet 'with similar, and yet 
with ever new types — cultivated, elegant, sporting. One of the most mature 
posters of Hohlwein’s art is the one reproduced here — done for Max 
Reinhardt’s “Miracle” play. This poster unites all his best qualities: clear 
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construction, legibility, the characteristic being emphasized together \\ith 
elegance and amiability. 

In an American competition a short lime ago, Holilwein received the 
first prize. Of all European artists, he met the demands of the American 
public for an illustrated realistic poster, thereby building a bridge for 
American and European understanding. His placard for the Fatima ci- 
garette was much noticed and received very favorable comment. A Hohl- 
wein poster does not now appear strange in New Vork. 

Charlotte Weidler 


<B>erman^ as; a jDarifeet for 2(lrt 

T he connections between America and collectors of art, as well as art 
sales-rooras in Germany, date from about twenty-five years ago. Nor 
can it be said that the Gcnnan sales ever reached the proportions of Lon- 
don, Paris, or Amsterdam. Nevertheless from 1910, when the first part of 
the collection of Adalbert von Lanna of Prag was auctioned at Lepke's in 
Berlin, that city stepped all at once into the list of the markets of the 
world. Already in 1910 purchases were made for America at the Lanna 
sale; and in 1912, in which year Lepke auctioned off the Hamburg gal- 
lery of ^"eber, there went to Altman in New York Mantegna’s “Madonna 
and Child” for the sum of $ 140,480. Subsequent upon the death of this 
famous collector this picture, which Bode recognized as genuine, found its 
way to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 

From the time of this collector’s auction the German sales contributed 
to the fixing of prices for the works of old masters upon almost all fields, 
whether German, Italian, old or young Flemish, or Dutch. Naturally these 
prices are quite different from those set for American millionaires. Record 
prices such as the late Mr Pierpont Morgan coidd afford to pay, do not 
constitute a measure of value on a normal market. That iSlr. Morgan was 
willing to pay, for instance, a record price such as $ 476.200 for tlie “Madonna 
di Sant' Antonio'’ by Raphael, was indeed certainly more than a mere sen- 
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salion: but the result was that his fellow millionaires turned all the more 
enthusiastically to the purchase of art and strove to outdo their eager 
fellow collector. Indeed it is said that Mr. Morgan’s purchase robbed old 
'Sir, \^'idener of Philadelphia, since then deceased, of proper sleep until he 
one day in 1914, a year before his death, purchased for $ 666.670 the so- 
called little ‘ Cowper-Madonna" by Raphael. One of the most interesting 
feats upon the field of tliis artistic sport was Mr. Morgan’s purchase, for the 
sum of S 59.525, of a little watch in gold and enamel from the collection of 
Karl Marfels of Germany. 

Such exceptional sport prices are only occasional incidents in the history' 
of collecting, and in the general market for art. For the healthy- develop- 
ment of art-sales they hardly come into question, because they can occur 
only seldom and depend upon a few men of great 'wealth belonging either 
to the circles of professional or amateur art buy^ers. Thus when Sir Joseph 
Duveen in November 1926, at the auction of Lord Michelham’s collection 
in London, laid upon the table $ 357.145 for “Miss Mary Moulton Barrett*’ 
by Laurence (died 1813) — the famous “Pinktie” picture — this was only one 
rather exciting episode in the life of a great international collector, who was 
determined to maintain the high prices for a particular English school very 
highly’ prized, and not altogether without reason, in America and England. 

Is such a thing possible in Germany-? Why not? In Germany also there 
are a number of art dealers, 'who maintain active relations 'with America 
and die American market, which has been hitherto mainly supplied from 
London, or sometimes from Paris. And for the development of the sale of 
German art such cooperation with the foreign markets is no bad sign, 
for such art dealers from Berlin, Munich, Frankfurt, and Cologne as have 
setded in Switzerland, Holland, and America bring naturally, thanks to 
their foreign connections, new life to the domestic market. Such sums as 
the firm of Duveen sometimes pay^, would be for the present out of the 
question in Germany^, because German collectors can only go, even for 
especially valuable objects of art, up to a certain price. Twenty- years ago 
this was not the case. Then, for instance, James Simon, whose collection 
had, ajas, to be sold in Amsterdam, was able to pay more than $ 120.000 
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for the wonderful picture ""Tlie Letter’ by the Delft painter Vermeer. After 
the war this fine example of Dutch art, together with many other works 
from well-known collections, wandered over the sea. 

VTiat may now be said to be the outlook for the German art market? 
Before answering this question it may be pointed out that since the period 
of inflation, when many art dealers had simply to throw away their pictures 
for worthless paper millions, there have arisen at last, however slowly, in 
spite of the collapse during the inflation of many collectors and dealers, 
new groups of collectors with the serious purpose of devoting their surplus 
income to the buying of good art. Many of these come from the circles of 
industry, some from the stock exchange. VLen business on the exchange 
is good some of the fortunate ones are in a position to expend their gains 
on treasures they can hope to hold, and have been able to do so. And it is 
to be noted in regard to these circles that the taste of these collectors reveals 
much cultivation, and that in general qiiahty is sought, even where, on 
account of limited resources, the quantity must therefore be sacrificed. 
Any frequenter of art-sales will notice how eagerly really first-class examples 
are desired, when old or new pictures, faience, porcelain, or sculpture are 
put up. German taste has steadily improved, although it must be noted 
that so-called international values in the field of art are rarely within the 
limits of German means. For such purchases Germany has not at present 
the money. 

Nevertheless in the field of old prints Germany stands in the foremost 
rank. Prints of the old masters always command good prices in Germany; 
the evidence of this are the salesrooms of Boemer in Leipzig, from whence 
many rare and expensive old prints go also to England and America. But 
along with old prints, porcelain, faience, and old glass are also much bought 
in Germany. For a time, since the memorable auction of the porcelain 
collection of Professor Darmstaedter at Lepke’s in Berlin, in the spring of 
1925, quality in old porcelain was rather neglected and received little 
attention. The art dealers had “covered” at the Darmstaedter'auction, and 
collectors hesitated to become “involved” in old porcelain. Today the 
market is recovering and, without doubt influenced by the literature of art, 
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really good old porcelain is eagerly sought. The same thing is true of faience 
and also in regard to good modem pictures. Good examples of Leibh 
Feuerbach, and Thoma are readily sold at prices that xv'ere unheard of even 
before the ^’orldAVar. And beside Leibl, pictures by Liebemiann, Corinth. 
Slevogt, and Ur\’ are in demand. Indeed. Lesser Uiy* is one of the German 
masters whose work, if we mistake not, is represented in many an American 
collection. Ilis name is an island in the sea of Gennan art of today. He is 
an artist whose work may be briefly characterized as standing between 
that of the Englishman Joseph Mallord William Turner (1851), and the 
American James Abbott McNeill Whistler (1903); that is to sav between 
Turner’s romantic treatment of light and air, and Whistler s impressionistic 
coloring. Lesser Ur\' is, however, both independent and indnidual. And 
although, as remarked, he stands as an island in the midst of present Ger- 
man art, yet the ever memorable Lovis Corinth, the great leader of the 
Secession in 1 921 , nominated him on his sixtieth birthday, with the approval 
of lus association, for honoraiy' membership in the Secession. And lastly 
the paintings of Adolf Menzel are still rated veiy’ highly. And the fact that 
good examples of the French impressionists command almost as good 
prices as before the World may be accepted as evidence for the con- 
tinued upward trend of the German market for art. 

Yes! In Germany there is progress. The market is visibly recovering 
and gaining its old steadiness. True it is that the market tends to concen- 
trate in Berlin, so that the streets which lead from Potsdamer Platz to the 
Tiergarten: on the one hand the Friedrich Ebert-Strasse and the Bellevue- 
Strasse, and on the otlier the Lenne-Strasse, with the Victoria and Tier- 
garten Streets to the left, simply teem witli art dealers of all sorts. And most 
of these have already had their international connections, especially with 
America True it is that the Germans w'ho have the means seek first to 
furnish their houses. They ‘iook” for furniture, tapestries, etc. In this 
desire one sees the return of the old demand for luxury; but at the same 
time this brings with it movement along tlie whole line of art. He who has 
bought furniture and rugs, soon w'ants to adorn his rooms and brings home 
also pictures, old and new, and even sculpture, old and new. If in buying 
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pictures \^'ell-known namets are sought more than once was die case, that 
is only a result of an over-production in the new schools of paindng. 
Even for the collector with an inborn sense for what is good in art, it is not 
so easy to pick from the herd the real master. Even the greatest idealists, 
who are happily still to be found among the collectors of today, cherish, 
even if secretly, the speculative spirit, and would like to give for good 
examples of the new artists only such prices as they may hope in certain 
circumstances to get back. This speculative spirit among collectors has its 
good side: it demands the healthy development of the new art. If the 
specidative collector were not with us and in the market for new art, that 
market would be left wholly dependent upon the lovers of old art. So for 
the younger artists the speculative collector is a necessity. 

Adolph Donath 

jtJobern iS&ttcatton tn 2(lrt 

rXlhe attitude of a child toward art differs fundamentally from that of an 
adult. In order to understand the scope of a child’s artistic expression, 
it is necessar}" to make a study of its whole manner of expression. In order 
to educate a child in art, it is necessary to begin with those forms which are 
comprehensive to the child, as a means of indicating feehng. It is not a 
question of having the child wmrk “correctly” as an adult sees it, but of 
entering into the inner experiences of the child. And this expression of 
feeling is most marked in its passion for drawing and painting, for a child 
throws itseK into artistic expression with an inimitable simplicity and rich 
fantasy. Every line and every blotch of color discloses an unhindered joy 
in creation and an unconsciously creative powder of expression. 

This changes completely as the child develops into an adult. In this 
period of transition the youth loses all the powers which he had at his 
command. And instead of this broad life of fantasy comes a lively interest 
in reality. This interest is directed especially toward the achievements in 
the world of technique. 
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Here conscious education in art begin?. For the foundation for an 
unden‘'tanding of art starts ^vith the realisation that purpose in fonn in 
accordance with the technical demands is also the best from an esthetic 
standpoint. Just this fact is very important, for the ultimate purpose of 
general education in art cannot consist merely in the training of practical 
draughtsmen w'ho can draw" correctly, but rather in the training of men 
who are sensitive to esthetic effects. 

The starting point for such training is the present and the youth's 
manner of expressing liis like; for it is quite evident that these youth com- 
prehends more easily and naturally tlian the forms of the past. 

It is only gradually that an interest is awakened for past times. The 
student begins to see that ideas on art were not at all times the same, that 
the same motive is reproduced and treated differently by various artists 
and at different periods. 

This ability to understand a work of art as an expression of a period 
develops an understanding for the inner value and the artistic quality of 
great works of art. Thus the youth attains a feeling for the inner forces of 
a period, of a people, of the world. Alfred Thon 


jTlote an ^rabttton ani) ^rabttionaltam 

T o a citizen of the New World there can surely be scarcely any experi- 
ence more novel or more fascinating, when travelling in a land of old 
culture as in Germany, than the sense of the atmosphere of tradition by 
w^hich he is surrounded and whose power he everywhere recognizes, or at 
least suspects. 

Wherever he observes the pohtical, religious, or social life of the Ger- 
mans; whether he takes account of their customs and habits, or ^dsits their 
cities or studies their art; everj’W’^here he comes upon assumptions and 
conditions, experiences and decisions that have their roots often in cen- 
turies long past, and which yet still influence the formation of the present 
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LUDWIG HOHLWEIN, POSTER 


“AstTQtiomy”, Porcelain Figure by Tilhelni Ghr Me>er, about 17b0 
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The ver>' land he travels through, its divisions, its cultivation, it- settle- 
ment, is the result of a tradition over two thousand years old. The outw ard 
appearance of the town he visits tells at once whether it sprang from an 
old Roman settlement, or was developed out of the residence of some 
reigning Piince or Bishop, or sprang up as a "free city" or as the result of 
colonial settlement. The Lower Saxon, Hessian, or Bavaiian peasant no 
longer knows the circumstances wliich determined the diEerences which 
separate the houses of all three so rudely from one another; yet neverthe- 
less it was a still living tradition that did so. 

The thoughtful traveller will soon realize that it is not always easy to 
recognize at once what is real and living tradition, or to know where it is 
to be found. Not all is tradition which professes to be such. ^STien he is 
guided to a wine-room in the hands of an enterprising host who has had 
his rooms “done” in the “genuine Renaissance” style, he must not think that 
he has entered the circle of real tradition because all the chairs look so old 
and are so uncomfortable, and all the suifaces are so covered ^suth curious 
decorations. That is not tradition but simply business. 

And again when he sees railway stations with classic Greek columns, 
manufactories with Gothic adornments, and city blocks looking like baroque 
palaces, he must not think that that is tradition, it is only traditionalism. 
This traditionalism is always in evidence. It was in Germany as in all Eu- 
ropean countries the great disease of the nineteenth centur}\ Genuine tra- 
dition however, like all that is of superior quality, must he sought for. 
Traditionalism is a sign of weakness. A period that had no power of its own 
borrowed from the past. In artistic matters, one may say, it lived from 
borrowed capital it could never repay. It had not the courage to confess its 
own new needs., and even sought to hide them behind history. There are 
thus museums that boast of splendid proportions, but whiclvlack the one 
thing one has a right to demand of them, namely well divided, properly 
proportioned, and well-lighted exhibition rooms. 

Real tradition is strength: for that from which it springs, and that w’hich 
is reflected in it, has its source in inborn, primitive instinct, which decides 
what a people rejects and what it takes up into its Ufe, And only that which 
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is taken up into life by true instinct becomes living tradition. Thus the 
Renaistanco never could become a living tradition in Germany. True, it 
was a noble form of ail, but it was rooted in the assumption of the Romance 
peoples and was the expression of their feelings. Geniians have never really 
understood it and have only played wdth it. The buildings of the German 
Renaissance, one may assert, were without exception compromises be- 
tween a foreign form and the li\'ing tradition of a people. 

Genuine tradition is immortal, for the primitive instinct of a people 
possesses an unshakable cohesion. In the changes and development of a 
nation’s life it may for a time be led a^^tray, or even be overwhelmed and 
buried, but it will ever again break through and reassert itself, German art 
never rested until it had transformed the Gotliic (the German late Gothic; 
in the manner one may call the Baroque, although baroque art did not then 
exist in Europe. It was a deep national instinct that spoke here. Then this 
form was forced by the Renaissance into the background, but as the Ger- 
mans recovered themselves alter the terrible visitation of the thirt)^ years’ 
war, they returned resolutely to the tradition out of which the late Gothic 
sprang, and Baroque became the highest achievement and greatest success 
of German art. It points to interesting depths in comparative national psy- 
chology when one remembers that apart from a small group of buildings, 
of which Sir Christopher Wren s St. Paul’s Cathedral is one, England passed 
the baroque style by, quite cold and indifferent to it. 

Traditionalism is always trying to deceive by using historical forms. It 
arrays itself as Classic or as Gothic or as Baroque. Tradition must be sought, 
not in superficial outward resemblances, but in the inner structure of a 
people’s mentality. He who would understand tradition in German art must 
note how at different times and under different circumstances, with diffe- 
rent tasks and with different styles, architects, sculptors, and painters have 
treated the questions of space and body, of line and surface, of light and 
shade and color, from a common point of view% whose similarity can only 
be explained by postulating the existence of an inborn and time-def)ing 
unity of sense. Like the Germanic animal ornamentation so also the orna- 
mentation of the German Renaissance and the German Rococo struggled 
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to transform the quiet of surface into movement, and tliis same tendency 
is reflected in the so-called ‘^Jugend’' st\de. Hoeger s Chili House in Ham- 
burg is a thoroughly modem building, but is bom of the feeling that has 
prevailed from the days of the Gothic in all the veiy" old brick architecture 
of North Geraiany. Philipp Otto Runge, an artist who worked in the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth centurj^ refused all imitation of classic art as a 
matter of principle, but the energy and plasticity of his forms reveal the 
fact that he comes from the family of Durer. And whatever one may think 
of the work of German Expressionism, from time to time there flies from 
it a spark of the genius of the great Matthias Grunewald. 

It is the great achievement of modem Gemian art that it has broken with 
traditionalism, and one may observe that it leans most on tradition when 
it has most resolutely turned its back upon traditionalism. Perhaps here w'e 
have one of the causes of the surprising and signal development of the 
modem handicraft and its art. The good honest work of a people in art is 
bound up with its traditions. There are cupboards of entirely modem form 
and workmanship which, although with an entirely different outlook, still 
remind one of classic pieces of Gothic workmanship. Anyone looking at the 
creations of the sculptor Erast Barlach will find in them a sense of mass, 
and a feeling for the power of the line as a means of expression, such as 
marked the art of the great master seen in the carvings in the western choir 
of the Cathedral of Naumburg, almost nine himdred years ago. 

The choicest fruit travel can offer is that mental enrichment which comes 
from entering understandingly into the life of a foreign nationality. This is 
the modem form of the ‘‘Sentimental Journey”. And nothing teaches us to 
understand a foreign nationality in its depths better than an entrance into 
its real tradition of art. Dresdner 
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Interrelation bettoeen ti^e 

O ld u^a^e has led ua to conclude that a specialisation of talents precedes 
the possibility of expressing the artistic nature of human* beings. K 
one is gifted w*ith the talent of a painter, people generally belie\'e that he 
is absolutely incapable of appreciating music. If another has been born 
with poetic instincts, then they believe he need have no further under- 
standing for graphic art. Tlie general idea is that the different talents 
lie side by side in water-tight compartments, strictly separated from each 
other, that it is left to the whims of a fickle-minded Nature to direct the 
energy currents of life, either through one particular channel of talent or 
the other, so as to enable it to blossom out while the others shrivel up. 

This more or less scientific conception apparently has its origin in a 
fundamental error, although strenuously supported through the speciali- 
sation of pure and allied arts with regard to isolated impressions. Art is 
not the outcome of one-sided development of any particular or specific 
talent, but it presupposes, instead, one general condition — an artistic 
attitude towards life, We do not have strictly defined tx pes such as sculp- 
tors, painters, composers, poets; but instead, artistic and inartistic people: 
people who feel the need to translate their reactions to life into perma- 
nent form, be it in tones, word, or color; and people who cannot xmder- 
stand this impulse, although they would now and then gladly hang up a 
picture on the wall, go to a good concert or theatre once in a way, or 
read a good book 

All arts possess one common center of life and activation — the con- 
sciousness of an artistic impulse which the average person, be he other- 
wise ever so intelligent, clever, or talented, does not possess. This mani- 
festation^ of the consciousness of the artistic depends upon the way the 
world-concept and impressions tend to realise themselves in the human 
being, whether as words, notes, lines, as paintings, poems, or music. It is 
not in the way that this impulse is translated into just one isolated fomi 
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of expression — in words, or in one particular form or color, but it is rather 
the secret resonance of all the other artistic forms in rhythmic harmony, 
although the mediimi of expression be only one. It is true that the great 
painter or the great composer has to restrict himself to one form of ex- 
pression in his work. But it is equally true that also in other forms of 
expressive art, without his even attempting to enter into thein, he will 
feel the spirit that animates them, instinctively respond to the same soul 
that strives for productive expression in other works, even as in his o\s’n. 
The strict separation of the arts from each other is as much a theoretical 
speculation as the attempt to divorce the talents. 

It is not very difficult to supply more than one example from liiston*. 
From Michael Angelo and his sonnets, to Goethe \^'ith his sketches and 
paintings, to Stifter with liis Danube landscapes and Rossetti with his 
verses, we have a long list of men who alternated their forms of expres- 
sion in word and picture. Painters hke Delacroix, Corot, or Feuerbach, 
were passionate musicians. E. T. A. Hoffmann was a painter, musician, 
and poet all in one. Gottfried Keller was alternately a painter and author. 
Towering above all is the personality of Richard Wagner, whose intense 
productive genius raised the unified entity of color, word, and tone, to a 
philosophical principle. Out of the inexhaustible resources of his genius 
he grasped each form with all the intensity of his perception of life, and 
sought to unite them into a universal art, instinctively anticipating that 
a later generation would try to do just the opposite, — specialisation and 
isolation in the extreme. 

Wagner tried to found, in abstract theory, the interrelationship of the 
arts to each other, and to a certain extent to postulate this interrelation- 
ship as the fundamental principle of greater art. What led him to it — apart 
from the ultimate conception of the music drama — was the knowledge 
of the fact, gained by experience, that the boundaries between the arts 
coalesce not only in their theoretical premises, but also in their results. 
He learned this in the case of his great predecessor Beethoven, how at 
a particular stage, at the height of a particular pitch of expression, the music, 
so to speak, bursts through the shell of words, and goes over into tlie 
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region (#f an idea, gives up its isolated exi&tence in order to enhance its 
own intensity and unihes itself with the poetic. The contra-bas^ recital 
in the Ia.^t segment of the Ninth Symphony, just before the chorus begins, 
in music which not only resounds, hut also speaks. The transition to 
speech is here pure logical sequence. Wagner himself experienced this 
in his own case. His orchestra, too. pinnacled in the human voice, in the 
resonant word, no more in speech, but in song: for the song is today, to 
say the least, nothing else than a verj' broad boundary between poetr\ 
and music. 

On the other hand we find a similar rapprochement m the spheres of 
music and color. The attempts to associate certain tone impressions with 
color impressions, to parallelize musical action with corresponding color, 
reach far into the past. Since the period of German Romanticism people 
have tried to break through this vogue of specialisation by attempting to 
lend poetr}' the dimensional effect of tonal and other impressions. A large 
section of our aesthetes are busying themselves with these problems of 
color-music. They have gone over to practical tests in America, and have 
attempted, more or less successfully, to interpret and intensify the moods 
of die melodies by the play of colored lights. Scriabin is one of the mu- 
sicians who tried to realise this idea, Europe has contributed to it by 
laying more emphasis on the picturesque. One need only be reminded 
of Kadinsky s work which one can well designate as paintings coming from 
the strata of the soul, and whose sphere is more in music than in color. 
Expressionism, the emphasizing of the expressive components in art, in 
comparison to the purely formal, must eventually lead to attempts in this 
sphere which draw their impulses out of the deepest sources of the souL 
which have been least disturbed by the conscious. 

These trends are today by no means appropriate. The tendencies of 
the present are, as mentioned, directed towards strict specialisation to 
such an extent that one has attempted to produce absolutely new types 
of art based purely on strictly isolated impressions, striking out every 
adulteration or influence from other forms of impression or expression. 
The painter attempted to eliminate nature, die realistic, from his pictures; 


to exclude the impressions he receives from landscapes, human being^, 
and flowers, in order to enable mechanical effects of color, line, and ma- 
terial, to interpret his impression. The modern dance suppresses the music 
and tries Jpurely by its movement to suggest corresponding musical 
rhythm, and is more or less justly called rh]ki:hmic pictures. Tlie radio, on 
the other hand, suppresses completely the visual and the form concep- 
tion and appeals entirely to the organ of audition, — demands of the per- 
son concerned that he visualize for himself the dramatic action accom- 
panying the word and tone he has heard. \^'e see everyvshere the ten- 
dency to specialisation, the creation of new spheres of production demand- 
ing the suppression of all those allied impressions which seiv’cd before 
only to help intensify our perceptions. 

Finally, this tendency to one-sidedness will certainly have its reaction 
on some, to bring them back towards imiiied entity. It will not be long 
before this over-tension, wliich must necessarily arise b)" ovcr-specialisa- 
tion in various Helds, will snap and demand the abolition of restrictions 
and boundaries — a homogeneity’ and unity of the arts as the ultimate 
ideal and goal, and also for those new arts that have recently sprung up. 

Paul Fechter 


Bremen, a of a ^^onoanb l^earo of %xt 

I n the market-place of Bremen beat die heart of the old Hansa town for 
more than a thousand years, the whole of die oldest and the later Middle 
Ages. Here sat the rulers of the town, the Archbishop and the heads of the 
townspeople and the To^\n-Council, often enough in bitter stniggle with 
one another. Next to the Church of the Archbishop, the Cathedral, which 
was the center of the religious life, stands the house of the townspeople, the 
Townhall. The Cathedral is the oldest building. Centuries have worked 
upon it. And although the facades and the tower belong to modem times, 
the interior retains the older character, that style of the older Middle Ages 
which one calls Romanesque. It is composed of ahigh, light middle nave with 
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round aiched piliarb.low side naves and short cross naves, aver)' high altai- 
space below which is a roomy lower church, again consisting of three naves. 
The whole is dignified, simple, severe in the treatment of space, and cere- 
monial ill the sparing use of surface decorations and sculpture. It im- 
presses one still w ith its old beauty. Tlie northern side nave, which is al- 
most as lofty as the middle one, is an addition of the richest Gothic from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. It harmonizes in the happiest manner 
’svfith the older building in its free roominess and with its clever play of 
light curves. 

The Townhall, as the center of the chic government, owes its world- 
wide fame for beauty to a happy mingling of two quite different styles of 
architecture, the Gothic and the style of the North-German high Renais- 
sance, touched by the influence of the Netherlands. The older structure was 
built of brick, and was amass of masonry capable of defense, with castelated 
roof bike a fortress, and a gangway running round on the top of narrow 
arcades on the market-place side, and with slight comer turrets. A small 
low balcony, projecting and fully enclosed, broke the long front, between 
whose high w^indow^s are placed beautiful sculptures, the Emperor and the 
seven Electors on the longer side, Moses and the prophets and philosophers 
on the narrow’^ sides. This was the appearance of the building about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. It was built in the years 1405 to 1407. 
Bremen’s s)Tiibolic figure, that stone giant Roland in his armour and with 
his bold Lower Saxon head, w^as erected at the same time. He is the symbol 
of the freedom of the city, w^hich Bremen received at the hands of Charle- 
magne. Roland, Charlemagne’s Paladin, lends his sword to the city and 
looks sharply out tow'ard the Cathedral, the seat of the archepiscopal power. 

Two hundred years later came Bremen’s great building era. The town 
had growm rich, and the citizens wanted A more splendid TowmhaR. So a 
gifted architect and sculptor, Liider von Bentheim, flung a superb dress of 
stone lace over the old building, with beautiful reliefs, freezes, balconies, 
stairways, md figures. He built a great middle projecting enclosed balcony 
set up three gables, one large and twm small, rebuilt the arcade in the best 
of inspiration, full of happy inventions in the best of taste, and within the 
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Portal of the “Giildenkammer*' in the Bremen Townliall 

Carv^ed bj Reinecke Stolling, 1611 
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given framework reveals a surest touch. Thus the Townhall of Bremen be- 
came the pearl of all tke German Townhalls and outdid even the exceed- 
ingly beautiful Guildhouse accross the way — the Schutting — with its noble 
decorations. 

At that time, j ust shortly before the thirty years’ wai', there was much build- 
ing acti%dty in Bremen. The spulptor and the architect worked side by side in 
the facades and interiors. The wood-carvings that cover the ‘-Guldenkam- 
mer ’ and the neighboring stairway in the interior of the Townhall, as well 
as in the great reception hall, are master pieces of their kind. So are also in 
their way the fagades ol the Guildhouse, tlie former Merchants’ House, and 
the guildhouse of the clothmakers’ supreme art This rich style evolved quick- 
ly about the year 1 600. The town buildings of the end of the 16th Centur}", 
the town Weighing House, the Com House, with their massive half Gothic 
gables, all on the Langen-Strasse, the old business high way of Bremen, re veal 
die early style of Luder von Bentheim. Just ten years later than the Tosvti- 
hall, exactly in 1618, just as the thirty years’ war began, an artist worked on 
the narrow fagade of the so-called ‘‘Essighaus” (VinegarHouse) in the Langen- 
Strasse. The Baroque, which appears timidly in the Townhall, was here 
\dctorious and unfolded, i^dthout there being any exaggeration as yet, its 
almost bewitching beauty. 

Never again did Bremen experience such a luxuriant building period as 
this early baroque style. Hard years followed, full of care and poverty, and 
lasting well-nigh two centuries. The older city, pinched in between the 
Weser and the circle of fortifications with their walls and moats, could 
hardly breathe even artistically. Then at last, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, as the town wall was leveled, there arose an artistic creation 
of special type. The wall and the escarp, as well as the moats between, were 
planted with flowers and adorned with gardens forming a green belt about 
the old town, which now became a purely business center. Now no citizen 
of Bremen can go to the Bank or the Post, to the Exchange or the cotton 
market, to the business houses or the centers of international commerce, to 
the shipping offices of the great international lines of steamers, without 
seeing trees and water effects, half architectural and half landscape in 
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their character and beaut}'. No other city has just similar advantages. The 
private houses that line this belt of green grass and trees and water, arc 
often of very nf)bie type, in st}'le generally in the manner of the new 
classici'^m. 

Moreover, in the center of the older cit\', in the midst of the rush and 
confusion of narrow, and often exceedingly narrow, streets, there remained 
room for modem building. Exactly behind die ‘-Schutting' house on the 
market-place, between the market-place and the old St. Martin’s Church, 
imder old trees on the Weser, w'as built an entirely new street by an en- 
thusiastic lover of art the Bremen merchant Dr. Lud^^dg Roselius. An old 
house of the great old period still stands. All else is new. One side of the 
street built by the architects Runge and Schotland. though verging on the 
older style of Bremen, is yet entirely modem and built in view of the needs 
of today, wdth arcades in front of the business houses, clubhouses, and 
r<‘staurants. The other side, however, is the creation of the sculptor Pro- 
fessor Bernhard Hoetger of '^’orpswede, the artists’ colony of Bremen, and 
represents perhaps the architecture of the future. It forms an artistic 
achievement of the first class. Here is the Paula Becker-Modersohn House, 
with a picture ‘gallery of this Bremen artist, there also are artists’ work 
rooms and handicraft workshops, with courts and towers, open halls and 
singular staircases. Bold and free, the building is very modem and fidl 
of new architectural inventions, and yet in itvS totality it is bom of the 
form and feeling of the homeland of the Low'er Saxons, that strong and 
often fantastic culture. This is the most vital contribution of the twentietli 
century to the artistic development of the old Hansa town, w*hose ima- 
gination is such a rare mixture of firm adhesion to old tradition and bold 
(uitlook upon the world of the future. JSmil WaJdmann 




Mxt in <B>ermant 

A rt exhibitions are characteristic of artistic life in Germany to a much 
greater extent than in other European countries, at least as regards 
numbers and versatility. In order to apprehend this phenomenon it is 
wortli wliile to examine its causes. It will be discovered that the arrange- 
ment of art exhibitions is a perfectly modem phenomenon within the 
long tradition of artistic culture and artistic work, and has its rise in the 
changed relationship between the artist and those who commission the 
work of art. In former centuries, this commissioner — the church, the 
court, the well-to-do citizen connoisseur — exercised a most decisive in- 
fluence upon the artistic form given to the work in question, having a 
definite and firmly outlined will in the matter. This inward relationship 
crumbled away more and more towards the end of the 19 th century. In 
consequence of cultural and social readjustments of society, the definite 
commission for the artist sank more and more into the background, and 
the artists created their works more and more frequently without any 
commission, in free and independent labor. This naturally went hand 
in hand with a readjustment of the commercial side of things, of the 
market for art. Sometimes the supply of art works was far in excess of 
the demand, to the disadvantage of the creative artist’s economic basis. 
This excess of supply is the real root cause for the institution of art ex- 
hibitions. Very soon, however, these exhibitions ceased to be regarded 
merely as a matter affecting the art market, and they were built up and 
developed in a positive manner as instruments for intensive art culture. 
For this development is simultaneous with considerable, almost revo- 
lutionary changes in the forms and means of expression in the graphic 
arts. It was a natural result of the age, its intellectual attitude and its 
ideals of education, that the great public drew further and further away 
from a proper imderstanding of contemporary artistic creation. The im- 
portant mission of bringing them nearer again has been fulfilled in the 
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main by art exhibitions, particularly in collaboration -withproperly under- 
stood and public art criticism. Furthermore: the battle between ‘^^ca- 
demicians” and the younger generation, so ineAUtable in an age of such 
great upheavals, was fought out in the art exhibitions. On this account 
it did not remain a literary-theoretical affair, and was able to bear fruit. 
One example mav be given as characteristic: In Berlin, at the close of the 
last centurc, a group of younger artists separated themselves from the of- 
ficial “Grosse Kunstausstellung” and held a special exhibition of their 
own under the name of the ‘-Secession”. This -Secession”, however, was 
ultimately unable to keep the contradictor)" views of its members in check, 
and split up once more at the end of ten years, into a “Berlin Secession” 
and a -New Free Secession” (Neue Freie Secession). Both these groups 
again became too “academic” for the striving young generation, w’hich 
founded a “November Group” with exhibitions of its own. And -when- 
ever the judging of the fitness of the works of art for exhibition by a jury 
came to be considered as doing violence to free artistic creation, then a 
separate exhibition was set in being as “JtuyTreie Kimstschau”. 

It is not only a question of space, but may be characteristic of the fruit- 
fulness of tliis transformation, boimd up as it is with many a battle, that 
to-day all the groups of artists mentioned have once more approached one 
another in a common exhibition — even though each division exhibits in 
its own department Similar developments came about in other centers of 
German art-life, such as Munich, Dusseldorf, Dresden, and Vienna. 

In Munich the leading artists’ organisations have also united to form 
an exhibition in common after a separation of many years. The Munich 
Kunstgenossenschaft, the Verein bildender Kunstler (Secession), and the 
Munich Neue Secession combine annually to hold the Allgemeine Kunst- 
ausstellung in the Glaspalast. 

Dusseldorf, where the leaders of the State Academy of Arts exercise an 
especial influence upon the art exhibitions, and whose Society of Young 
Art brought forth noteworthy exhibitions of late years, is planning a 
comprehensive exhibition “German Art, Dusseldorf, 1928’ which is to 
be directed entirely towards quality production. 
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Detail of a House in Buttcherstrasse, Bremen 
Architect Bernhard Hoetger, 1926 




The Roland Statue in Bremen 

The German “Statue of Liberty”, 1404 




as an exhibition city, succesfully instituted a 
series of international exhibitions in the Provincial Exhibition Baildin« 
whicli were of e.special importance. The Dresden Kiinstgenossenschaft 
now' regular}' exhibits in the exhibition rooms of the Academv of Art, 
as does also the very modern ‘••Kunstler Vereinigung”. w’hich holds it& 
show' in a special building adjoining the Provincial Exhibition Building. 

In Vienna, the Kiinstler Genossenschaft, famous for some decades, in- 
stitutes comprehensive, partly international exhibition's in its Kunstler- 
haus. w'hile the \'ienna Secession, w hich has had its ow'n building for the 
past tw'ent}'-{ive years, holds annual exhibitions of yoimg Austrian art. 

Besides these, there is scarcely a large town in Germany in w^hich art 
exhibitions are not being arranged at present; an art society, an energetic 
museum director, or a far-sighted town-council discover their cultural 
mission and perform it. Larger exhibitions almost alw'ays receive encour- 
agement from the provincial government in question, for it is precisely 
in the encouragement and careful nursing of isolated movements in de- 
ferent parts of the cotmtiy' that it has rightly been hoped to find some- 
thing to counterbalance the centralisation which is not natural for Ger- 
many, its histoiy^, and its culture. Only in these separate, individual eflPorts 
can Germany reveal the full wrealth and strength of its power to produce 
creative form. Biehraeh 
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Barlach, Meeting Again 

Hans Ciirlis, Berlin Renee Sintenis 

Konrad Gimdermann, Wurzburg . . Wurzburg, Residence 

Fritz Gurlitt, Berlin . Pechstein, Fishermen 

'Vt'alter Hege, Nauraburg . . . . Countess Uta 

Der Kreis, Dresden KoUwitz, Portrait of herself 

Oesterr. Lichtbildstelle, Vienna . . Slerzing 

Bruno Reiffenstein. Vienna . . Vienna, Karlskirche 

Staatliche Bildstelle, Berlin . Freiburg, Cathedral; Doberan. Church; 

Stargard; Munster, Townhall; Neu- 
brandenburg, City W'all; Bruhl, Castle; 
Charlottenburg, Golden Gallery; 
Sanssouci, Chinese Pa\dlion; Bremen, 
Guldenkammer 

Rudolph Stickelmann, Bremen . . Bremen, Vinegar House; Boland; 

Bottcherstrasse 

Waldemar Titzenthaler, Berlin . . . Tuaillou, Amazone 

I. f. Weber, Leipzig Leibl, Bavarian Peasant Women 
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